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LITERATURE. 


Rocks Ahead ; or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 


By W. R. Greg. (London: Triibner & 
Co., 1874.) 


Tue three rocks upon which Mr. Greg 
fears that the national prosperity of England 
may split, are broadly described by himself 
as “ 1. The political supremacy of the lower 
classes. 2. The approaching industrial de- 
cline of England. 3. The divorce of the 
intelligence of the country from its religion.” 
His warnings are only conditional, and the 
threatened evils may, he admits, be averted, 
at least in part, by timely precaution, but 
his fears are stronger than his hopes of such 
an event, and the general tendency of his 
auguries is at least as melancholy as their 
title promises. Most of the dangers which 
he signalises are real; and not the least of 
them, if indeed that be a danger, is the ex- 
treme improbability that resort will be had 
to the only class of remedies which he es- 
teems efficacious. There is a curious resem- 
blance between the tone and temper of a 
despairing Conservative and of a despairing 
Liberal, and Mr. Greg’s philosophy of his- 
tory reminds us strongly of Machiavelli's 

“ Et &, e sempre fu e sempre fia 

Che ’1 mal succeda al bene, il bene al male, 
EY un sempre cagion dell’ altro sia.” 

But this doctrine, never inspiriting, seems 
peculiarly barren when the patriotic pessi- 
mist rests his remonstrances on the ground 
that it is the bad time which is coming next. 
Mr. Greg’s conservatism is of the simplest 
kind, which consists in a belief that things 
were’ better yesterday than it seems to-day 
that they are likely to be to-morrow ; but he 
hardly goes to the bottom of the question, 
which his admirable sense of the strict 
relationship between moral causes and effects 
should not have allowed him to ignore, 
what were the flaws or failings in the past 
good by reason of which it has produced, 
in direct descent, those effective tendencies 
which he denounces as dangerous or de- 
structive. The Liberal creed, which 
assumes proposed changes to be for the 
better, escapes this inconsistency, how- 
ever sombre its view of the actual situation 
may be, for reformers are nots bound to 
exercise tolerance or piety towards the 
abuses which have nourished their zeal, at 
any rate until the zeal has proved successful. 
Of course every society, that falls short of 
absolute perfection, contains within itself 
many forces that may, and, in a more or 
less rudimentary shape, those which actually 
will, bring about its ultimate decline ; but 

r. Greg’s reminders of the general fact 
that national prosperities are not immortal 
are prompted by a special conviction, per- 
haps more open to dispute,‘ that the forces 
which at this present time are gaining 
strength in English society are more danger- 
ous to the welfare of the State than those of 
which the strength, absolute or relative, is 





declining. Mr. Greg agrees with the Demo- 
crats and Secularists who believe their own 
opinions to be in the ascendant, and if the 
fact be so, his despondency is reasonable, for 
of course none but Democrats and Secularists 
can be expected to see in the development 
of their own principles the coming remed 
to the prejudices and errors which cling to 
those parties while only half emancipated 
from the yoke-of aristocratic and theological 
dominion. The misfortune is, that while his 
opponents look forward to applying new 
remedies to the evils that are young but 
growing, the only remedy that he has to 
propose himself is the old one of adjuring 
them not to grow, since the State will perish 
if they do. 

His view of the “ political rock,” to take 
another maritime illustration, is that if the 
crew of a vessel discover that they are 
stronger and more numerous than their 
officers, they will break open the spirit- 
room, get drunk, and sink or strand them- 
selves and their betters. Now, even ad- 
mitting the officers of the old school to have 
been as much superior, morally and intel- 
lectually, to the men of the present, as Mr. 
Greg throughout assumes, he would scarcely 
wish the men to begin their political educa- 
tion by doubting the evidence of their senses 
as to their own numberand physical strength. 
Other things being equal, the man who is 
aware thatthree millions (of electors) are more 
numerous than two millions is less likely than 
another to make the very obvious miscalcu- 
lation attributed to the sailors; and if the 
working classes could not even count their 
own heads, Mr. Greg might well despair of 
their ever learning to weigh those of the 
rival candidates for their favour. His 
grievance, however, is not so much that the 
masses should gradually discover how much 
power they pos3ess, as that they should be 
allowed to possess any political power at all. 
The House of Commons governs the country; 
the poor and ignorant many will elect a 
worse House of Commons than the pro- 
sperous and educated few, and accordingly 
the country will be governed in future a de- 
gree worse than indifferently. So far as we 
can understand, for Mr. Greg is not very 
precise in his indictment, the reasons for 
this inferiority are twofold. Even when 
they are sincerely anxious to choose the 
best man, large working-class constituencies 
will fail to do so from inability to rise to 
those broad views of public policy which 
distinguish, for instance, the ordinary reader 
of the Times or Telegraph: they will inno- 
cently and inevitably prefer the short- 
sighted and showy talker to the serious and 
reflective administrator; and even if the 
should accidentally select the latter, they 
will neutralise his merits by too close super- 
vision of his acts. On this latter point, 
however, Mr. Greg is divided between a fear 
of the democracy and a fear of demagogues, 
and he does not determine which of the 
two (seemingly incompatible) dangers is 
most imminent, that the many will insist 
on mismanaging their affairs themselves, or 
that they will abandon themselves to the 
guidance of ill-chosen leaders. But—this is 
the second count—the working-class ma- 
jority will not always be disinterested ; it 
will endeavour, as other classes have done 





before it, to promote its own interests by 
legislation direct and indirect; and some- 
thing singularly like what Mr. Herbert 
Spencer calls “the class bias” leads the 
author to assume that the mistakes made 
by this class in pursuit of class-ac vantages 
will be more injurious to the general frame- 
work of society than the similar mistakes 
made by the Crown, the nobles, or the 
middle class, in former generations. The 
theory of government as a trial of 
strength between sovereign and subject, 
in which the vanquished bear’ the latter 
name, is not expressly advocated, but 
Mr. Greg is clearly of opinion that the mate- 
rial interests of the working classes are 
opposed to those of their social superiors, or 
he would not despair of seeing their confi- 
dence bestowed upon politicians who should 
endeavour disinterestedly to ._promote their 
advantage in connexion with that of the 
state at large. To give only one illustration 
out of many of the general temper of the 
book, the writer instances “ less strictness in 
the interpretation of contracts” as one of 
the ends likely to be aimed at by legislation 
under the influence of the proletariate, the 
attainment of which would be economically 
injurious ; but he fails to see that the work- 
ing classes as a body can have no interest in 
the lax interpretation of contracts, unless 
those upon which they habitually enter are 
more advantageous to their employers than to 
themselves; if these conditions were re- 
versed or equalised, so would be the desire 
for a strict interpretation; and it seems 
more important for the well-being of socicty 
as a whole that all classes should have an 
interest in keeping faith with each other 
than that the bargain of either one should 
be exceptional!y profitable. 

Of the “economic rock” of which the 
most fateful pinnacles are trades unions and 
the exhaustion of our coal-fields, Mr. Greg 
has not much to say that is at once new and 
practical, and he goes more into detail than 
is judicious ina prophet. He sees danger 
to the commercial supremacy of England on 
all hands: in the cheap labour of Germany 
and Switzerland, in the labour-saving in- 
ventions of the United States (commonly 
supposed to be connected with the high rate: 
of wages in that country), in the general 
spread of social-democratic principles, in the: 
competition of countries where absolute 
power has kept the proletariate docile, in- 
dustrious and contented. In the former 
section he assumes that a democracy will be 
warlike because it can make all taxes fall 
upon the rich ; but in the present he fails to: 
consider another possibility, scarcely more 
remote, viz., that the international develop- 
ment of trades-unionism may modify the 
keenness of international competition so as 
materially to lessen the political importance 
of the ability to undersell. Mr. Greg re- 
commends the working classes to be wise 
in time and renounce wasteful habits and 
immoderate desires before the coal is gone ;. 
the educated minority, whose unprofitable 
expenditure might also seem to require re- 
trenchment, being, perhaps, relied upon to 
meet their troubles becomingly when they 
arrive, and England has to submit to the 
fate of a larger Holland. It is with regard 
to this distant future that the author’s cal- 
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culations are dangerously minute. With- 
out her political and commercial pre-emi- 
nence, England, we are told, will only be 
able to support two-thirds of her actual 
population, and we are not told what in that 
case becomes of the analogy with Holland, 
which certainly does not support a smaller 
population now than in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and in fact, has a present increase not 
much inferior to Great Britain. If it were not 
for the figures, we should have supposed Mr. 
Greg merely to mean, what would be true 
politically, that the England of 100 years 
hence will be a poorer country than the 
England of to-day if it ceases to be as much 
richer than its neighbours; but precedent 
and analogy are against its becoming poorer 
absolutely, except by some great cosmopo- 
litan revolution as yet unrevealed to Cas- 
sandra. Even in the famous “ stationary 
state,” to which Mr. Greg refers, we should 
suppose a small but steady increase of 
wealth and population proportioned to its 
progress in economy and improved methods 
of production, since the absence of such pro- 
gress in a civilised community must be the 
first token of its physical and mental de- 
cline. 

In religion Mr. Greg is less conservative 
than in politics, and therefore a shade less 
hopeless as to the future. He does not look 
upon atheism or scepticism in the upper 
classes as a public danger, and though he 
dwells on the difficulty of finding a substitute 
for the “ police”’ influence of belief in future 
compensations, he insists less on the import- 
ance of fostering the belief where it survives 
than of redressing the hardships which 
might make its sudden abandonment dan- 
gerous. On this head also two of the ten- 
dencies which he notices with alarm may 
prove to neutralise each other in part, 
though, no doubt, the whole process is full 
of difficulty and risk. The divorce of the 
intellect of the country from its religion 
weakens the prestige of the religion even 
with the ignorant masses, who are subject 
to no other equally efficient moral influence, 
and are liable to be the worse for rejecting its 
control, as the interested invention of their 
social superiors; but in so far as they are 
led in their disbelief by superiors, recognised 
if not established, they are only transferring 
their loyalty, and tacitly admit the dis- 
interestedness of new guides, who, happily, 
have by no means broken with the moral 
traditions of the past. The appendices, 
which take up about a third of the volume, 
relate mainly to the abuses of popular 
government in the United States. 

Epitu Smicox. 








Characteristics of English Poets from Chaucer 
to Shirley. By William Minto, M.A. 
(London and Edinburgh : W. Blackwood 
& Sons, 1874.) 


To review a volumeofaesthetic criticism with 
which one almost entirely concurs may be a 
labour most soothing and grateful to the 
moral nature of the reviewer, but it is hardly 
calculated to stimulate his wit or please his 
intellectual vanity. It is the apotheosis of 
that orchestral exercise known as “ playing 
second fiddle.” It is like rising to return 
thanks for a thoroughly able speech, or 





holding a conversation with a very clever 
person, with whom one wholly agrees, and 
who has fairly got the lead in talking. It is 
true that a certain amount of pleasure may 
be found in practising that artless kind of 
seif-praise that consists in saying that the 
opinions of Mr. A. are in the highest degree 


just and valuable, and that they coincide 


precisely with those of the present writer. 
But such artifices as these are too crude for 


practised pens, who prefer to denounce the | 


incompetent from the Olympus of such 
erudition as books of reference may supply, 
or, having transferred to their own pages 
the pith of the book under examination, 
blandly to regret that it has not been more 
carefully revised, or filled with more durable 
matter. This satisfaction is denied to the 
critic who finds himself in the dilemma 
of saying nothing about a book or say- 
ing nothing but praise, and this is our 
own case in treating Mr. Minto’s Cha- 
racteristics of English Poets, a work that 
seems to demand almost unqualified, though 
of course not unmeasured praise. 

At the outset it must be distinctly said 
that this is a Tendenz-Buch. It has a polemic 
motive and meaning, and that motive is 
wholly on what may be called the poetic 
side of the question. At first sight it might 
seem impossible that poetry could be treated 
otherwise than from a poetic point of view, 
but experience tells us that the perversity of 
prosy persons is illimitable in the opposite 
direction. Especially during the last few 
years the literary heavens have been dark- 
ened by strange and unfamiliar figures, bat- 
like and owl-like, who have filled our ears 
with the cries peculiar to their species, in 
which cries we have with difficulty perceived 
a variety of opinions on classic English 
poetry the reverse of poetical. Some of 
these good people have occupied themselves 
for years in stretching our old dramatists on 
the iron bed of a rhyming dictionary, others 
have foisted on our faith not one Chaucer 
but many Chaucers, and some have been 
found dull enough and yet insane enough to 
seek to load the already somewhat over- 
laden shoulders of Bacon with the colossal 
glory of Shakspere. Against all these frivol- 
ous critics, who merely dim the splendour 
which they no doubt genuinely desire to 
illustrate, this book is even somewhat scorn- 
fully directed. One would be ready to assert 
that the author had read all the poets he 
characterises in the original quartos and 
folios, and never had seen a line of com- 
mentary or criticism, were it not that here 
and there a phrase or a reference shows 
that he has seen and read, and has passed 
over on the other side. Perhaps the main 
feature of the volume is its fearless inde- 
pendence of judgment, and its resolute dis- 
dain of the commonplaces that arose in the 
first instance from imperfect knowledge of 
the original works, and which, emanating 
from the mouth of a master, have been 
slavishly copied from handbook to handbook 
ever since. The hasty, unsympathetic, and 
often radically false judgments of Hallam 
may be especially quoted as an instance of 
this. It refreshes one’s spirit to read the 
eloquent words (on p. 310) with which Mr. 
Minto does honour to the exquisite precious- 
ness of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, a poem 





i 
that the sagacious Hallam, who probably 
had never read it, dismisses with ‘a single 
contemptuous allusion. 

It would be out of the question to follow 
the author step by step through his work. To 
do so would be to re-write the book. Suffice 
to say that it is thorough without being dull, 
learned and yet not pedantic, profound but 
at the same time amusing throughout. 
The opening chapter is naturally occupied 
with Chaucer, and among various points of 
interest which are discussed in it, the line 
of demarcation between the “ gentles’’ and 
the “roughs” in the Canterbury Tales is 
dwelt upon at great length, the author being 
of opinion that the distinction between these 
two great classes must be very fully felt 
before we can realise how completely Chaucer 
understood the chivalric life of the educated 
classes and also the common talk of churls. 
In other words, if we suppose the Miller’s 
Tale to have pleased the Knight, or to have 
been told in the hearing of the Prioress, we 
lose the whole dramatic force of the double 
representation. At most, the refined folks 
listened half incognito to the ribaldry of 
their inferiors. 

To proceed, William lLangland, who 
“wrote in the old English alliterative metre, 
but went to the fashionable modern poetry 
for the machinery of dream and allegory,” 
is consequently treated after Chaucer. al 
follows, and meets with unduly severe stric- 
ture. The monotony and bulk of the Con- 
fessio Amantis seem to have worried the 
author into injustice; it is unfair to quote 
as an adequate sentence the monstrous 
charges brought against Gower by the witty 
and perverse Professor Lowell. It seems as 
though the time were really come when it is 
needful to speak up manfully for the poetry 
of Gower. At all events, by the side of the 
American critic’s personal verdict I may be 
allowed to set my own. The Confessio 
Amantis has always been one of my favourite 
books: the soft, even flow of the octo- 
syllabics, the frequent sudden felicities of 
phrase, the serene precision with which the 
stories develope themselves one by one, have 
combined to make Gower’s poem one of 
those which rest nearest to my hand, and in 
which I most frequently dip for casual 
refreshment... Gower is neither sublime, nor 
animated, nor witty; he reminds one of a 
little quiet copse in one of the less pictur- 
esque English counties, a place where one 
enjoys an aimless ramble now and then, 
satisfied with the colour of the lichen 
on the boughs, with the mysterious sense 
of vitality and growth, and with such com- 
mon but charming blossoms as the quiet 
change of the seasons can produce. The 
same thirst for fervid poetical excitement 
that has made the elegant master-pieces of 
the eighteenth century, the e of Aken- 
side, the precision of Collins, intolerable to 
the present generation of readers, may ac- 
count for the scorn with which most people 
nowadays regard Gower. 

The chapter on the Elizabethan Son- 
neteers is perhaps the one which displays 
most prominently the delicate qualities of 
Mr. Minto’s criticism. Almost every sen- 


_tence in this section is weighty and sug- 


gestive. The composition of sonnets did 
not become a passion with the greater poets 
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till the last decade of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Minto has not mentioned, nor am I 
aware that it has been pointed out, that as 
early as 1563 sonnets of a legitimate form— 
that is to say, poems of fourteen lines in 
heroic measure, ending with a couplet—were 
printed in English. These were in the 
poems of Barnabe Googe, a young person 
of much learning and no talent, who had 
just returned from Italy and Spain. When 
one recollects that Ronsard was publishing 
in 1552, in his Amours, sonnets as rich in 
thought and structure as those of Mr. Ros- 
setti, the extreme baldness of our first son- 
nets is surprising ; but it is perhaps stranger 
still that the beautiful French poetry of the 
middle of the sixteenth century—poetry 
that had received the mantle of inspiration 
from the fainting Italian muse—should have 
exercised no appreciable influence on English 
literature, except in the case of Spenser, 
who acknowledges his debt to Clement 
Marot, and might have been still franker. 
The epoch of good sonnet-writing in 
England set in suddenly in 1590 with the 
splendid lines, usually attributed to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, which precede the Faery 
Queen. Then, as if awakened by that high 
clarion, there arose poet after poet, all 
gracious creatures of the courtly world of 
song, till at last, in 1598, Shakspere himself 
came forward, and in a series of sonnets that 
outdid all others that the world had seen, 
finally conquered that form of verse also for 
poets of the middle class. For in literal truth 
the sonnet was at first the peculiar preserve of 
the grand seigneurs of the poetic craft ; not 
fire-eating dramatists like Marlowe, nor Bo- 
hemian poets like Gascoigne, but scholars 
and gentlemen of refinement made use of 
it. Sidney first, and then Daniel ; then the 
graceful and melancholy Constable; then 
Lodge, whose clear spirit, composed of fire 
and dew, scarcely could endure a heavier 
shrine than a short lyric or sonnet; then 
Watson, scholarly and uninventive, and the 
serious-minded Drayton ; and last of all, 
Spenser, in his Amoretti. These men form 
a defined school, the presence and importance 
of which in our literature has hardly been 
acknowledged. Their sonnets were poured 
like incense on the altar of beauty ; indeed, 
of some of them—of Constable, of Lodge—it 
might be said that their very being and per- 
sonality were consumed in the ardour of 
their adoration. We scarcely know the 
personal individualities of any of these men ; 
we judge of them as we find them in their 
writings: in one more tenderness, in one 
more fire, in another a more ethereal delicacy. 
The exquisite airiness and dewiness of this 
peculiar phase of English poetry give it an 
especial charm, and the rough lives of many 
of the predecessors of Shakspere did not 
soil the purity of their writings. When 
Lodge, hopeless scapegrace that he was, had 
ran away on a privateering excursion to the 
Canaries, the exquisite romance of Rosalynde, 
with all its inimitable lyrics, was crystallising 
inhis brain ; and when Greene was “quaffing, 
carousing and surfeiting all day long” with 
“the children of perdition,” the under- 
current of his mind was setting to that 
Arcadian shore where Isabel was sitting by 
the river-side, and Infida singing her pa- 
thetic “ N’oserez yous, mon bel ami?” This 





ideal condition of poetic expression was 
short-lived, as periods of extravagant ideality 
always are, whether Petrarch, Calderon or 
Wordsworth be the arch-idealist, and Mar- 
lowe broke in upon the Della-Cruscan sen- 
timent of the later sonneteers with his 
healthily-masculine apostrophe :— 

“‘T cannot cross my arms, or sigh ‘ Ah me,’ 

‘Ab me, forlorn !’—egregious foppery!” 


But these ten years of soft singing to the 
virginals had a powerful influence in forming 
the language and literature. 

On the dramatists before Shakspere, Mr. 
Minto is perhaps more original and more in- 
teresting than on those that followed. When 
he says of the work of Lyly that “‘ the whole 
thing is a sort of ginger-pop intoxication, 
with airy bubbles of fanciful conceit winking 
all over,” that Nash is never worth reading 
“except when in the full swing of harum- 
scarum raillery,” or that the superiority of 
Greene’s lyrical over his blank verse “ sur- 
prises us as when an indifferent walker 
proves a light and graceful runner,’’ one 
is obliged to admit that the apparent flip- 
pancy of metaphor and phrase is in reality 
no lightness of judgment, but an intimate 
appreciation of the personal qualities of 
those men. The dramatic poets of those 
days were not gentlemen of fashionable 
habits; and the nearer one comes to the 
intimate knowledge of men like Peele and 
Nash, the less is one in awe of their pre- 
sence. There is a fine couplet in one of the 
Roxburghe Ballads that well characterises 
them all :— 


“ A jolly young blade, who a light heart doth carry, 
And cares for no thing but to have’s own vagary.” 


To treat such a gay dog as Greene with 
dignity is absurd. To have laughed at them 
might have been dangerous—Marlowe wore 
a knife, and Peele had ugly habits—but at 
all events one must have laughed with them. 

Everyone will read the charming chap- 
ters on Shakspere, especially the masterly 
study of the sonnets, and the careful effort 
to realise what the personal appearance of 
the young poet must have been in the bloom 
of his adolescence. Ninety pages are de- 
voted to what is necessarily a very partial 
and broken view of the prominent features 
of Shakspere’s style, but in which the author 
contrives to say many true and some new 
things. The rest of the dramatists have to 
be hurried over in scarcely fifty pages, and 
this gives a sense of incompleteness to the 
end of the book. Nor are the sketches of the 
great playwrights in all cases satisfactory. 
The praise of Marston will seem to most rea- 
ders excessive, the praise of Chapman to still 
more will be unintelligible. Mr. Swinburne 
will soon enlighten us on his own views of 
Chapman’s genius, and may throw light on 
what is still dark in Mr. Minto’s laudation. 
At present, I own myself, for one, to be 
wholly sceptical when I am asked to believe 
that the Revenge for Honour is ‘‘ entitled to 
a high place among the works of the best 
tragedians.” The stiffness and wordiness of 
Chapman’s dramas seem to me to militate 
against the possibility of their enjoyment. 
The chapters devoted to Jonson and Dekker 
are excellent; the latter is evidently a man 
with whom the author has a warm personal 
sympathy ; the judgment passed on Middle- 





ton will surprise most readers, ‘‘ Middle- 
ton’s genius was essentially comic and un- 
romantic ;”’ but, in spite of the often-quoted 
passages from the Witch, it is certainly as 
just as it is new. On Webster Mr. Minto is 
particularly madequate, as may be seen in 
comparing his remarks with those on Cyril 
Tourneur which follow. The ingenuous 
reader would certainly suppose Tourneur 
the greater genius of the two, if he knew 
them both only from Mr. Minto’s deserip- 
tion. Mr. Swinburne’s famous monograph 
on Ford is warmly praised, but with his 
usual independence of thought, the author 
finds some new things to say, even of the 
Broken Heart. Shirley finds little favour, 
and Heywood is, most unworthily, and this 
is perhaps the greatest blunder in the book, 
pushed aside into total contempt, alongside 
of Randolph and Rowley. It is remarkable 
that the only two poets for whose works 
Mr. Minto displays an utter lack of sympathy 
are the two great button-holers, John Gower 
and Thomas Heywood. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to 
prove how very high the standard of criti- 
cism is which Mr. Minto has set before him, 
and how nearly he has attained to his own 
high aim. He will not, therefore, suppose 
that itis in any captious or ungenerous spirit 
that I venture to make one or two sugges- 
tions with regard to the plan he has adopted. 
In the first place the arrangement that gives 
more space to the period of renaissance and 
transition than to that of Shakspere’s con- 
temporaries and successors seems dispro- 
portionate, even in point of historic inte- 
rest, especially as not one great poet, and 
only one second-rate, Wyatt, belongs to it. 
Secondly, the omission of the whole school 
represented by Father Southwell, Sir John 
Davys and Donne, is unaccountable in a 
work purporting to characterise the English 
poets down to Shirley. Southwell was 
executed two years before Shirley was born. 
Lastly, though plenty of space is devoted to 
the Scotch disciples of Chaucer, not one line 
is spared for the lyrists, for the three Alex- 
anders, Scot, Montgomery, and Hume, for 
Sir Richard Maitland, or for William Drum- 
mond. To cease carping, a little more care- 
ful revision of the proofs would have made 
Thomas Rowley, William, would have named 
Marston’s poem “ Pygmalion’s Statue,” and 
not “ Pygmalion and Galathea,”’ as it stands, 
and would have made intelligible the quota- 
tion from Lodge’s Wit’s Misery on p. 344. - 

On the whole this is a charming contri- 
bution to the aesthetical literature of our 
country, and, as far as I am able to judge, 
no book since Hazlitt’s Lectures has ap- 
proached it in the breadth and fulness of its 
judgments of old English poetry. It is to 
be hoped that the author is already busy on 
a continuation of his work. 

Epmunp W. Gosse. 








Unver the title of Russian Romance, Messrs. 
Henry 8S. King & Co. will shortly publish a selec- 
tion from the Tales of Belkin, by the well-known 
Russian writer Poushkine. The following are the 
titles of these stories, which have been translated 
by Mrs. C. Telfer (mée Mouravief):—“The Cap- 
tain’s Daughter,” “The Moor of Peter the Great,” 
“The Lady Rustic,” “The Pistol Shot,” “The 
Undertaker.” 
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The Original Lists of Persons of Quality, Emi- 
grants, Religious Exiles, Political Rebels, 
Serving Men sold for a term of years, Ap- 
prentices, Children stolen, Maidens pressed, 
and others who went from Great Britain to 
the American Plantations, 1600-1700, with 
their ages, the localities where they formerly 
lived in the Mother Country, the Names of 
the Ships in which they embarked, and other 
interesting particulars: from MSS. pre- 
served in the State Paper Department of 
Her Majesty’s Public Record Office, Eng- 
land. Hdited by John Camden Hotten. 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1874.) 


Tuts is in all respects a snmptuous volume, 
to the mechanical execution of which too 
much praise cannot be awarded. As it was 
avowedly prepared, and is now published, 
mainly for the transatlantic market, it was 
well that it should appear in an attractive 
form, in order that it may thus compensate 
somewhat for the disappointment its contents 
will inevitably produce. It is no secret that 
the volume has been extensively heralded 
in the United States, and the prospectuses, 
if they did not so state distinctly, conveyed 
the impression that it would contain tran- 
scripts of documents hitherto unknown or 
unpublished, which would throw great light 
upon the history of the early American 
settlers. Hence much anxiety has been felt 
by those who were induced to subscribe for 
tlie work on the strength of these announce- 
ments, which anxiety has not been allayed 
by the tardiness of the publication. More 
than a year ago, in answer to a personal 
application made at the publishers’ office, it 
was stated that the work was then in the 
binders’ hands and would be issued imme- 
diately. If the delay has been for the pur- 
pose of making the volume more valuable, 
of course no complaint can be made; but 
that, so far as American subscribers are con- 
cerned, may at least be questioned. 

In the year 1860, the now venerable 
Samuel Gardner Drake, of Boston, who had 
heen residing two or three years in England, 
engaged in historical and antiquarian re- 
searches, published a small and unpretending 
volume, under the modest title of Result of 
sume Researches among the British Archives 
for Information relative to the Younders of 
New England, That volume contains, within 
the compass of about a hundred convenient 
pages; all that is in the more elaborate work 
béfore us which relates to the early settlers 
of New England, and most, if not all, of the 
lists of emigrants to Virginia and the West 
India Islands. Besides this, there have since 
been published, in the quarterly journal of 
the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, transcripts of other documents of a 
similar character, afterwards discovered in 
the Public Record Office, of which the pre- 
sent volume takes no notice whatever. 

Instead, therefore, of obtaining new and 
important materials, as they were led to ex- 
pect, the American subscribers to this work 
will find that they are merely duplicating 
the volumes already on their ssc shelves, 
aad that no addition whatever has been 
made to the stock of knowledge which they 
already possess respecting their emigrant 
ancestors, 

Under these circumstances, it is to be 





regretted that the editor saw fit only to re- 
cognise Mr. Drake’s labours by a single line 
in the Preface, stating that in 1860 he pub- 
lished his volume. The fact is, that the 
credit of first giving these interesting and 
important lists to the world is due solely to 
Mr. Drake, and it would have been both 
modest and prudent to have paid a little 
more respect to one who is venerated as a 
Gamaliel among American antiquaries. 

If it were assumed that Mr. Drake’s ver- 
sion of these lists is imperfect or incorrect, 
then a perfect and correct reprint of them 
would be not only justifiable, but highly 
commendable. No such assumption, how- 
ever, is made, and it is only by a careful 
examination of the two versions that certain 
discrepancies are detected, to which it may 
not be amiss to direct attention. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the value of such lists 
depends upon the accuracy with which the 
originals have been transcribed and printed. 
If they are not faithful transcripts they are 
worse than valueless, because they will mis- 
lead those who consult them. In the pre- 
sent instance the question of accuracy is 
fairly raised, because the discrepancies are 
numerous and often very important. The 
following will serve to show their character. 
They are all surnames, and are thus dif- 
ferently given by the two transcribers :— 


Page Hotten Drake 
54 Winckoll Winchell 
59 Backley Buckley 

‘ Battrick Buttrick 
60 Longe Lougie 
62 Gibson Gilson 

72 Haies Haus 
76 Hall Hull 
87 Taselie Tusolie 
92 Halliack Holliock 

107 Steerer Steere 
is Burles Burtes 

108 Burles Burnles 
% Spratt Sprall 

131 Streme Sterte 


This list might be indefinitely extended, but 
is sufficient to show that there have been 
fatal misreadings on the part either of Mr. 
Drake or Mr. Hotten. If Mr. Drake was in 
fault, the correction of these fourteen sur- 
names would entitle Mr. Hotten to the grati- 
tude of those interested in them. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Hotten blundered, then the 
printing of these fourteen names erroneously 
throws great doubt upon the accuracy of the 
rest of his volume. Certainly, Longe seems 
more likely to be right than Lougie, Taselie 
than Tusolie, and Spratt than Sprall; but 
how is one to decide between such discrepan- 
cies as Buckley and Backley, Gilson and Ghb- 
son, Hull and Hall, and especially Sterte 
and Streme—all being equally legitimate 
and reasonable names? It is, of course, 
not impossible that Mr. Drake may 
have been in some instances unable 
to decipher a letter or a word, but it 
will be found, on examining his book, 
that, whenever a doubt arose, he sought 
capable assistance, and finally adopted the 
orthography agreed upon by the experts at 
the Record Office. It must also be re- 
membered that Mr. Drake took a deep 
personal and national interest in the work 
in which he was engaged, and was impelled 
by every possible motive to secure perfect 
accuracy in his transcripts. He had been 
engaged all his life in historical and anti- 





quarian pursuits, and was as familiar with 
the chirography of the period as, to say the 
least, any professional copyist of the present 
day. Two or three instances of misconcep- 
tion occur in his volume, arising from his 
lack of thorough acquaintance with the old 
trades and professions, and their designation 
by terms different from those in use in his 
own country; but, so far as the names of 
persons are concerned, it would be unwise 
on the part of Americans to reject his 
nomenclature and accept the new one until 
the latter has been proved to be correct. 

There are several instances in which Mr. 
Hotten’s version renders good service, and 
it is but just that these should be specified. 
On page 77, against two ‘of the names, he 
appends the description “2 maid _ ser- 
vants,”’ and this Mr. Drake omits. Trifling 
as this may appear to the non-genealogical 
mind, this addition gives the two persons 
named a distinct position, and removes them 
from the possibility of being connected with 
families of the same names of a higher 
social grade. On page 55, and in one or 
two other cases, Mr. Hotten describes as 
“carriers”? persons distinguished by Mr. 
Drake as “ curriers,” and the former is pro- 
bably correct. Also, Mr. Hotten classes as 
“sawyers”’ those whom Mr. Drake took to 
be “ lawyers,” and here again Mr. Hotten 
is undoubtedly right. This correction is 
extremely important, because, according to 
the transatlantic conception of these terms, 
it at once transfers the individuals so de- 
scribed from about the highest to about the 
lowest social rank. Again, on page 130, 
Mr. Hotten describes one Isaac Heath as a 
“ Harnis Maker,’’ whereas Mr. Drake had 
read “Harms Maker;” and it is amusing 
to find him defending his version in a foot- 
note by assuming that the Cockney aspirate 
had found its way into the chirography of 
the period. Of course an arms maker, as 
Mr. Drake translates the term, would in 
England have been described as an ar- 
mourer. But even in this case Mr. Drake 
proves how carefully he scanned every 
word, for he says in his note, “The 
MS. is clear as I have copied it.” The 
letter i was evidently not dotted, and hence 
his difficulty; but there is no doubt that 
Mr. Hotten correctly adopts harness maker. 

Against this very excusable difficulty of 
Mr. Drake’s may be set two for which Mr. 
Hotten, or whoever wrote the foot-notes to 
the present version, can hardly be excused. 
On page 78, against the name of Thomas 
Whitton, occurs the description “bro 
wever,” which, either accidentally, or be- 
cause it was inexplicable to him, Mr. Drake 
omitted altogether. The foot-note reads, 
‘* meaning not clear.’”” Did the writer never 
hear of “broad weavers’? Again, on 
page 87, where the minister of “ Thissel- 
worth” is mentioned, a foot-note reads, “ Is 
it possible that this is intended for Isle- 
worth ? I can find no Thisselworth.” Any 
respectable antiquary would simply reply, 
Is it possible that it is intended for anything 
else ? 

As has been said, the portion of this work 
important to Americans has already been 
compressed within the limits of a small and 
convenient volume, and, although it was 
prepared for and is somewhat ostentatiously 
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dedicated to them, the rest, and by far the 
larger portion of it, may be at once dis- 
missed as of little or no value to them. The 


. lists of Sr a rebels sold to the planters 


in the West Indies, and the Barbadoes docu- 
ments generally, possess no more interest 
than would similar ones relating to any 
other and more distant British colonies. 
This portion of the volume, however, was 
well worth publishing for home use, and if 
Mr. Hotten, or his representatives, had not 
attempted to beguile the American public 
with a reprint of Mr. Drake’s book, but had 
announced and produced a volume of im- 
portant genealogical collections, there would 
have been no complaint to mike, and no 
reason why these Original Lists should not 
be commended as worthy of a place in 
every public and private antiquarian library 
in England and elsewhere. It is against 
the unfair treatment of the American public 
that this protest has been made, and, having 
made it, we may now speak of the volume 
as it really deserves, with reference to its 
circulation at home. 

Although Mr. Drake’s book is widely dis- 
tributed in the United States, it would pro- 
bably be difficult to obtain it in England, 
and therefore its reproduction here is not 
only justifiable but creditable, while the ad- 
dition of the other lists and official docu- 
ments, of considerable though perhaps not 
equal importance, renders the ponderous 
volume before us one of the most interesting 
contributions to the department of Historic- 
Genealogy that have ever been issued in this 
country. From these ay parently dry columns 
of names may be gleaned data that will fill 
@ hiatus in many a family history. These 
thousands of names are those of English 
men and English women who, literally taking 
their lives into their hands, went forth into 
then almost unknown regions, fearless 
pioneers in an enterprise that created ano- 
ther England, and perpetuated the English 
name and character througheut another con- 
tinent. It is fitting that their memory 
should be preserved, for, whatever the 
motives that first induced their exile, they 
were the instruments of greatly enhancing 
the glory of their race and country. 

After the lists of the New England emi- 
grants, next in interest will be those relating 
to Virginia, and of these, perhaps, the most 
important are those which give the names of 
the settlers who were living in that colony 
in February, 1623-4, and of those who had 
died previous to that date. Another list, a 
year later, shows the changes which had 
taken place during the twelvemonth. 

The records relating to Bermuda and to 
Barbadoes will be found of great interest, 
though chiefly of a later date. It is some- 
thing to know who were living at Barba- 
does two hundred years ago, how many 
children, hired servants, bought servants, 
and slaves, each possessed, and how many 
acres of land they owned. These facts, as 
well as an official record of all the baptisms 
and burials that occurred there during a 
period of eighteen months, will be found in 
the very handsome volume before us.. 

_One familiar with American history and 
biography can readily recognise, on almost 
every page devoted to the American emi- 
grants, the ancestors of men who have since 





risen to eminence, and whose names are 
household words. Surely it is not time 
wasted, nor sympathy and sentiment misap- 
plied, when, taking almost at random a name 
from these pages, one looks down the long 
line of years, and, at the end of two centu- 
ries or more, finds at one extremity an emi- 
grant ‘‘husbandman,” and at the other, 
in direct descent, a well-known divine, 
statesman, or. perhaps president. The 
lesson thus taught is a practical and perti- 
nent one; for, in no civilised country that 
is not English, or has not been English, can 
such an experience be found. __ 

This volume is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an English Family Record, and as 
such may be commended to English families, 
and the descendants of English families, 
wherever they exist. 

JusepH LEMUEL CHESTER. 








Journal of Henry Cockburn, being a Continua- 
tion of the Memorials of His Time, 1831-54. 
In Two Volumes. (Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston & Douglas, 1874.) 


Letters chiefly connected with the Affairs of 
Scotland, from Henry Cockburn, afterwards 
Lord Cockburn, to T. F. Kennedy, M.P., after- 
wards the Right Hon. T. F. Kennedy, with 
other Letters from eminent Persons during 
the same Period. (London: W. Ridgway, 
1874.) 

THos—E who remember Lord Cockburn’s 

Memorials will take up the continuation of 

them now published with great expecta- 

tions, and we very much fear the book will 
disappoint them. It was impossible, how- 
ever, that it should be as interesting, or 
have the same kind of interest, as the ear- 

lier work. Scotland was Scotland in 1800. 

By 1830 it had been in a great degree assi- 

milated to the sister country, and the pro- 

cess of Anglicisation was in rapid progress 
during the period over which the Journal 
extends. The Memorials mainly owe their 
interest to a state of manners which, even 
in Cockburn’s boyhood, was vanishing—the 
manners of a society in which whimsical 
persons and humourists abounded—a society 
presenting odd contrasts, not without polish, 
for example, yet wanting in refinement, and 
given to a terrible plainness of speech, com- 
bining a certain stateliness and love of 
form with an irrepressible tendency to high 
jinks. The most curious specimens of this 
curious society are preserved for us in the 
Memorials, and go far to make it the de- 
lightful book it is. For the Jowrnal such 
materials were only to a slight extent 
available ; and, though Cockburn made the 
most of them, they were not enough in quan- 
tity to impress a character upon the work. 
It for the most part deals with passing 
political and ecclesiastical events, and it has 
therefore, for the most part, just the kind 
and degree of interest which belong to the 
comments upon such events of a sagacious 
and sound-headed observer. This is not 
saying much for it; and it should be added 
that a great deal of space is bestowed on 
matters which must be somewhat languidly 
regarded out of Scotland. There are, for 
example, frequent and lengthy notices of 
the reform of the Scotch law ; and the con- 





troversies which broke up the Scotch Church 
in 1843 occupy a large portion of the two 
volumes. ‘The importance of such subjects 
is not to be gainsaid, but they are scarcely 
what one has learned to look for in a book 
bearing the name of Henry Cockburn. Not 
that politics are ignored in his earlier work 
But even the politics of Scotland had some- 
thing astounding about them in the early 
part of this century, and in Cockburn’s pre- 
sentation they are dwarfed by the strange 
personalities which are seen mingling in 
them. The notices of his friends and neigh- 
bours, which he put into his Journal as, one 
after another, they died or got promotion, 
are what chiefly show the peculiar abilities 
displayed in Cockburn’s previous works ; 
but most of these relate to persons of merely 
local note, and persons, it must be said, of 
a tamer breed than the eighteenth-century 
heroes of Cockburn’s youth. 

Of the letters to Mr. Kennedy, which have 
been published almost simultaneously with 
the Journal, the chief thing to be said is that 
they have been published without the autho- 
rity of Lord Cockburn’s executors, and that 
by them the publication is regarded as a 
breach of confidence. It is easy to under- 
stand their annoyance. The letters are 
hastily-written notes about political affairs, 
the interest of which has passed away, and 
they have no historical value. Nearly a 
third of them belong to the Reform period, 
and, in ‘fact, disclose the workings and 
shiftings of Cockburn’s mind as to the 
details of the Scotch Reform Bill. Those 
of earlier date are almost wholly concerned 
with projects for the improvement of the 
law of Scotland, which Mr. Kennedy, coun- 
selled and prompted by Cockburn, attempted 
to carry in the House of Commons, Of the 
matters dealt with in these letters, Cock- 
burn, showing his habitual discretion, dis- 
posed in a few pages of his Memorials— 
saying extremely little, too, of either Mr. 
Kennedy or himself in connexion with 
them. Then, while it is evident that the 
pruning-knife has been freely used upon the 
letters—otherwise, they must have been 
more amusing than they are—many passages 
and expressions have been preserved which 
Cockburn’s friends would certainly have 
obliterated. The publication of the letters 
in which Jeffrey’s failings in the manage- 
ment of public business are candidly dis- 
cussed—letters necessary to be written — 
would have pained Cockburn intensely ; and 
it is not possible he should have hked it to 
be generally known that he habitually wrote 
of Lord Moncrieff, whom as man and judge 
he much esteemed, as Creeffy. Of such 
errors of non-omission there are in Mr, 
Kennedy’s volume quite enough to cause 
vexation to Lord Cockburn’s literary execu- 
tors. Perhaps, however, they have been 
treated too seriously. As for Mr. Kennedy, 
it is plain that he has been thinking mainly 
of himself, regarding Cockburn chiefly as a 
means of recalling himself to the memory of 
the world in which he once felt himself of 
some use and importance. Old age has, its 
privileges, and even those who hold the 
charge made against him to be proved must 
admit extenuating circumstances. Cock- 
burn, at any rate, does not suffer by his pub- 
lication, for in nearly every page of it we 
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have evidence of his good sense, good nature, 
and public spirit. 

What the Journal discloses as to Cock- 
burn himself can be very shortly stated. 
At the date at which it? begins he was 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, under Lord 
Grey’s administration, Jeffrey being Lord 
Advocate. He became a Lord of Session in 
November, 1834. In 1843, he passed into 
the Second Division of the Inner House of 
the Court of Session, and there he remained 
till his death in 1854, As Solicitor-General, 
his most important task was the prepara- 
tion of the Scotch Reform Bill, which, how- 
ever, underwent extensive alterations after 
passing out of his hands. As a judge, the 
most important cases he had to deal with 
were the Church cases which led to the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 
1843. In these Cockburn took the popular 
or Free Church side, and he held to it very 
strongly. It is obvious that he regarded 
the Scotch ecclesiastical controversy as out 
of sight the most important matter with 
which he had ever had to do, and, indeed, 
as among the most important things in 
modern history. About himself and his 
own affairs Cockburn is properly reticent. 
No chronicler ever supplied fewer materials 
for the biographer. 

The ecclesiastical controversy which in- 
terested Cockburn so profoundly that it is 
the most prominent thing in his Jowrnal, 
preluded the failure of a curious experi- 
ment. The most important aspect of. it 
can be briefly presented. If Cockburn be 
right, the Scotch Church, as it was before 
the decisions which led to the Disruption, 
came nearer to Cavour’s conception of a 
free Church in a free State than any other 
institution we have ever read of. It was a 
separate power, with courts possessing an 
extensive jurisdiction, which they exercised 
in complete independence of the ordinary 
tribunals. From the judgments of these 
courts on questions of doctrine or discipline 
there was no appeal to the courts of law. 
In all properly ecclesiastical or spiritual 
matters they were supreme, even when ma- 
terial interests were involved in them— 
though the right of the Civil Courts in cer- 
tain cases to come in to dispose of such 
interests seems to have been admitted when 
once it had been asserted. The induction 
of clergymen into livings, and the deposition 
of clergymen from the office of the ministry 
which involved the loss of their livings, 
were, on this view, matters in which the 
Church Courts were absolutely unfet- 
tered. These Courts also claimed a right 
of legislating within certain limits in 
matters concerning the interests of the 
Church. It was the: exercise of this 
right which brought them into collision 
with the Court of Session, the limitation of 
patronage being the object of the untoward 
piece of legislation—known as the Veto Act 
—out of which came this result. The Court 
of Session, on being appealed to, declared the 
Veto Act illegal, held that certain clergymen 
who had been in terms of it refused institu- 
tion to livings were entitled to be inducted 
into them, required the Church Courts, under 
the penalties of contempt, to induct them, 
and when certain other clergymen for obey- 
ing its mandate in opposition to that of the 





General Assembly, had been deposed by the 
Assembly, intervened to prevent effect being 
given to the sentence. Here were the an- 
cient rights of the Church set at nought, 
the liberties believed to be inherent in her 
as a church, as well as conceded to her by 
law—her “spiritual independence ’’—en- 
croached upon, her former position within 
the State destroyed. A violent popular 
agitation arose, and the State refusing to 
undo what the Courts had done, the ‘great 
secession of 1843 occurred. More than half 
the people of Scotland are said to have left 
the national church. Nearly a third of its 
ministers threw up their livings—to the in- 
finite astonishment of the Government of 
the day, which had trusted fondly to the 
restraining influence of loaves and fishes. 
Their self-sacrifice, which certainly made a 
great impression on the world, made Cock- 
burn aglow with admiration. He speaks of 
it as almost without a parallel, as an occur- 
rence of the kind rarest in moral history. 
That the secessionists were right in law he 
had not the shadow of a doubt. The Star 
Chamber, he says, never encroached more 
flagrantly upon the common law of England 
than the Court of Session did upon the legal 
rights of the Scotch Church. The ablest 
lawyers of Scotland, too, were of the same 
opinion. Supposing their view correct, the 
matter for wonder is that the Church should 
have held its independent position so long, 
rather than that it should have had at last 
to pass under the yoke of the State. 

A slight concession in regard to patronage 
might have averted for an indefinite time 
the conflict between Church and State, and 
after the Disruption of the Church, conces- 
sion was made in an Act prepared by Lord 
Aberdeen. This measure was undoubtedly 
framed with the intention of maintaining 
patronage, and, in appearance, conceded 
very little ; but it worked in such a way that 
patronage soon became practically worthless, 
and during the present year it has been 
abolished. Cockburn gives another rather 
striking illustration of the quality of the 
same statesman’s political foresight. The 
unlimited entail of land which prevailed in 
Scotland had been during twenty years 
hotly assailed by law reformers without the 
least effect. Its warmest friends, however, 
perceived that it carried with it some incon- 
veniences. Lord Aberdeen undertaking to 
rid it of these, and put it into good working 
order, with one stroke ensured its destruc- 
tion. He procured for heirs of entail in 
possession—much to their satisfaction—a 
limited right of burdening the land with 
provisions for younger children. No sooner 
had this been done, than it was observed 
that in a few generations the subjects of 
entail must be eaten up for such provisions. 
The Act, too, was so convenient to entailed 
proprietors, that they soon desired to have 
the precedent set by it followed, and they 
succeeded. The process of extinguishing 
entails thus accelerated, the unlimited en- 
tail was by and by with universal consent 
given up, and the Scotch law assimilated to 
that of England. The thoughtless tamper- 
ing of an eminent admirer thus destroyed an 
institution which would have stood firm to 
this day against hostile attacks. 

Cockburn has supplied us with elaborate 





accounts of the leaders of the Scotch Church, 
and of the distinguished contemporaries, 
lawyers and politicians, with whom he lived 
familiarly in Edinburgh. These, however, 
are too long to be quoted here; and, in 
truth, painstaking and judicious as they are, 
they do not delight us like the careless, 
rapid sketches thrown off without a thought 
of responsibility, of which the Memorials are 
full. Oddities, indeed, suited Cockburn best; , 
and some of his greatest successes have 
been made with peculiar people who were 
perfectly obscure. For Dr. Chalmers he 
had a profound admiration and affection. 
The secret of Chalmers’s wonderful oratory, 
he says, was intensity of manner, for most 
of his speeches could be read without emo- 
tion. “It is only,” he adds, “when his 
feelings are brought out in his emphasis, in 
his views, in his curious sentences, in his 
lofty objects, and in the general look and 
air of the speaking man, that his oratory 
can be understood.” ‘How he burns,” 
Cockburn goes on: “TI shed more tears of 
pure admiration than I have done since 
they were forced from me by the magnifi- 
cence of Mrs, Siddons.” And yet this im- 
passioned orator not only carefully prepared 
his speeches, but delivered them from notes. 
There was a strong affection between Chal- 
mers and Jeffrey also. Cockburn says that 
on one occasion Jeffrey had let drop some- 
thing which Chalmers took for a confession 
of infidelity, but that instead of starting off 
in horror, or answering by abuse, Chalmers 
drew to him more gently than before. “ He 
behaved as gently to me ever after,” Jeffrey 
told Cockburn, “as any mother to a sick 
child.” Of Jeffrey, Cockburn says that 
“head and heart included, his was the finest 
nature I have ever known.” He was pre- 
pared for Jeffrey’s failure in the House of 
Commons. “Nearly sixty years of age} a 
bad trachea, inexperience, and a great repu- 
tation ’’ were conditions, he thought, fatal to 
success in that assembly. But Jeffrey’s 
failure was more signal than he had ex- 
pected it to be, more signal perhaps than the 
world would ever have known it to have been 
but for the publication of Cockburn’s letters 
to Mr. Kennedy. The good in him seems 
to have been largely answerable for his 
mistakes. ‘“ He is too pure himself,” Cock- 
burn writes to Mr. Kennedy, *“‘ to suspect 
others. But he is very docile, and grateful 
to every teacher. Just tell him to distrust 
words and villains.” Everybody near him 
seems to have managed him, but he was found 
more docile by political opponents than by 
political friends. Cockburn’s exhortations 
to Mr. Kennedy to put up with any and 
everything from’ Jeffrey were incessant. 
“There is no man,” he says in one place, 
“to whom more kindness is due, or on whom 
kindness is less wasted. I don’t hold out to 
you the hope that anything you may do will 
save you the agony of his habits or defects. 
But while we curse his failings we must 
patiently and good-naturedly manage them 
to the best advantage.” In a very different 
tone does Cockburn write of Jeffrey’s life- 
long friend, Lord Brougham. ‘“ The least 
amiable man,” he calls him in the Journal, 
“and I think not entertaining, but only 
because I cannot be entertained where there 
is a constant dread of some explosion, for 
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what he says is always curious and power- 
ful.” In one of his letters to Mr. Kennedy, 
where, by the way, Brougham is always 
of as the Evil, or the Evil Principle, 
ockburn reiterates this, and describes 
Brougham as the least great of all eminent 
men. When he came to write the life of 
Jeffrey, Cockburn was much perplexed as to 
what he should do about Brougham (who 
was then alive), and in the end he resolved 
to say nothing about him. ‘ What a fact,” 
he writes to Mrs. Kennedy, “in the history 
of that man, that the lives of four of those 
with whom his history ought to have been 
intermingled—viz., your father [Sir Samuel 
Romilly |, Mackintosh, Horner, and Jeffrey— 
have now been published, and he cast out of 
them all.” A damning fact, indeed ! 
Cockburn, though a Liberal from his 
youth, and disposed to be hopeful about the 
future of the race, could not restrain an 
occasional sigh over the progress of what 
we call our civilisation. The political changes 
which he had witnessed—and there had been 
vastly more change of this kind in his time 
in Scotland than in England—seemed to him 
purely good, though the modes by which 
they had been procured did not always meet 
his approval. But as for manufactures, he 
seems to have thought we could get on with 
less progress in them; to him they meant a 
deteriorated population, and a great increase 
of pauperism. The modernising of the Court 
of Session into a business-like machine for the 
dispensing of justice, too, he could not help 
deploring, though he knew it was not to be 
resisted, and did not seriously disapprove of 
it. But the six months of vacation—“ our 
two months in spring, the long glories of the 
four months in summer and autumn ”—had 
given the Scotch Bar the greater part of the 
literature which adorned it ; eminent Scotch 
lawyers had been also eminent men of let- 
ters, because they were not ‘‘ worked out by 
nearly constant toil, or vulgarised by law 
being the chief object of their lives ;” and it 
is intelligible that Cockburn should regret 
a system which, whether it suited the public 
or not, had worked well for law and letters 
too. The change of which he saw the be- 
ginning has not yet proceeded very far; but 
already the literary character of the Scotch 
Barhas fallen a victim to the division of 
labour. Jeffreys and Cockburns are no 
longer to be found among its successful 
practitioners. But there may be something 
to be said for the division of labour never- 
theless; and, certainly, there is no lack in 
our time of men who dabble in literature. 
D. MACLENNAN. 








Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. By Henry 
Morley. (London: Frederick Warne & 
Co., 1874.) 


Wesr SMITHFIELD is historical ground, and 
associated with much that is most interest- 
mg in our national annals. It was origin- 
ally a marshy piece of ground outside the 
city walls, which was used as the king’s 
market, as well as the recreation place of 
the Londoners. Tournaments and jousts 
were held here for one or two centuries, and 
the highway to the field, along which the 
nights and ladies rode, was called Knight- 
riders or Giltspur Street. In the year 1357 





the kings of England, France and Scotland 
were s here of a magnificent dis- 
play of chivalry. At a later period, in 
Edward III.’s reign, the King’s mistress, 
Dame Alice Perrers, rode to the lists as 
Lady of the Sun; and in May 1390, Chaucer, 
as Clerk of the Royal Works, was employed 
in setting up scaffolding for Richard II. and 
his queen (Anne of Bohemia) to see the 
jousts. r 

This is the brilliant side of the picture ; 
but there is also a particularly dark one, for 
Smithfield was used as the burial ground of 
the plague-smitten; and the city gallows, 
where Mortimer and Wallace were executed, 
was erected under the elms which grew in 
one part of the field. Later in time the 
Smithfield fires were lighted to burn unfor- 
tunate heretics, and a piece of ground oppo- 
site the entrance to Great St. Bartholomew 
Church was for many years loaded with the 
bones of martyrs. One of the first of these 
was John Bedby, a tailor, who was burnt in 
the year 1410; and the last, Bartholomew 
Leggatt, a Unitarian, in 1611. During the 
two centuries that passed between these two 
extreme dates, many whose names are now 
honoured suffered death on this spot. 

Not the least interesting of the associa- 
tions of Smithfield are connected with the 
fair, which was held here for seven centuries, 
and which has only faded away within the 
last few years. It now lives again in Pro- 
fessor Morley’s exhaustive history. 

In order to understand what fairs were 
on their first institution, it is necessary to 
divest our minds of the impression made by 
the foolish and often worse than useless things 
they are now. Formerly they were repre- 
sentations of the world in little, and a com- 
plete account of them would illustrate his- 
tory in a remarkable manner. The first 
fairs were formed by the gathering of wor- 
shippers and pilgrims about sacred places on 
the feast-days of favourite saints, and the 
tolls gathered by the abbots and bishops 
were no insignificant sources of revenue. 
The grant of these tolls from the Crown 
was a concession of some value, and when 
religion threw the mantle of its protection 
over the commerce of the time, it was amply 
rewarded by the money it received in return. 
Fairs for several centuries were the chief 
resorts of trade, and all tradesmen in the 
neighbourhood of them were compelled to 
shut up their shops while they were open. 
Amusements were introduced in order to add 
to the attractions of the fairs, and to induce 
the rich and idle to resort to them. 

Professor Morley has here occupied virgin 
soil. Sixteen years ago, when his book was 
first published, no author had thought the 
subject of fairs worthy of his attention. It 
is only those who have tried to weld into 
a homogeneous whole the miscellaneous 
collections that exist on such a subject as 
this, who can estimate the labour which 
has been expended to produce the book 
before us. 

Rahere (or Rayer), sometime jester to 
Henry I. and then a monk, was the 
founder of the priory, the hospital, and the 
fair, which were all dedicated to the honour 
of St. Bartholomew the Apostle. After his 
conversion he j ed to Rome, and on a 
certain night St. Bartholomew appeared to 





him im a vision, and instructed him where 
to build a church and monastery. On his 
return he went into Smithfield, and, making 
friends with the children and servants who 
congregated there for recreation, he obtained 
their help in gathering ther stones and 
other things profitable for the building and 
for the filling up of the fenny marsh. 
Rahere was clever in the conception, and 
highly successful in the execution, of his 
great undertaking, for he obtained charters 
from the King, and St. Bartholomew assisted 
him with miraculous cures. He died in 
1143, having been prior of his Black Canons 
for more than twenty-two years. Mr. 
Morley is rather severe when he calls him a 
lay jester transformed into a clerical juggler. 

The fair of St. Bartholomew appears to 
have consisted of two distinct parts. Within 
the churchyard of the priory, on the site of 
the street now called Cloth Fair, were the 
booths of the clothiers of all England and 
the drapers of London, and every night the 
gates were locked and watched for the 
safety of the wares exposed for sale. With- 
out the gates the pleasure-givers and 
pleasure-seekers met. In course of time 
the priory was suppressed, and the hospital 
became the all-important institution. Houses 
were built in place of booths, but the fair 
still had vitality, and continued to exist as a 
popular resort. When the religious houses 
were being divided among the courtiers, Sir 
Richard Rich purchased the priory for 
10641. 11s. 3d., and. made the prior’s house 
into his own town mansion. He and his 
descendants or representatives received tolls 
for that part of the fair held within the 
parish of Great St. Bartholomew’s until the 
very last days of the fair. As early as the 
year 1445, the City obtained the right of 
receiving the tolls arising from the use of 
the ground outside the priory. 

The literature of Bartholomew Fair is 
large, but of little value; it contains, how- 
ever, one work of genius, viz., Ben Jonson’s 
play of that name, which was acted before 
James I. in the year 1614. Here all the 
chief characters and incidents of the fair are 
vividly painted, and the picture is of great 
value in bringing before us a bit of London 
life in the olden time. It is not a very 
pleasing picture, but the student of manners 
must not be over-nice in his taste. Justice 
Overdo is the representative of the judge of 
the Pie-powder court, that court which was 
set up in every fair for the purpose of 
obtaining prompt justice ; and Captain Jor- 
dan, of the roaring horse-courser, who 
bought and sold horses already in use, in 
contradistinction to the horse-dealer who 
traded in horses of his own rearing and 
training. Old Ursula is a distinctive cha- 
racter of the fair, and her pigs were long a 
favourite dainty. The enormous sale of pig- 
meat came to an end about the middle of 
the last century, and beef sausages replaced 
roast pork. Mr. Morley points out that the 
sale, century after century, of certain forms 
of cooked meat was partly a continuance of 
the custom of feeding large numbers of visi- 
tors that arose out of the necessities press- 
ing upon the fair when it was first esta- 
blished. 

In old times the country was continually 
visited by the plague, and during these 
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periods any large gatherings of people were 
peculiarly dangerous, so that we find the 
fair suspended in 1593, and again in 1625, 
1630 and 1665. Bartholomew fair was 
not suppressed by the Puritans, and it 
held its own while the play-houses were 
silenced. During the Commonwealth the 
city, acting by its Lord Mayors, made 
several attempts to put a check upon the 
freedom of the fair, and thus offended the 
populace, giving occasion for the formation 
of Lady Holland’s mob, which for many 
years did its own will and set constables at 
naught. Mr. Morley prints a broadside en- 
titled T'he Dagonizing of Bartholomew Fayre, 
on account of its connexion with the origin of 
Lady Holland’s mob; but as the copy which 
he used was torn upon one margin, and had 
lost some rhymes from the second column of 
the verses, he has inserted conjectural words 
between brackets to the extent of thirty 
lines. Now this broadside is not so rare as 
Mr. Morley seems to think, for it was re- 
printed some thirty years ago from a perfect 
copy,,and we are therefore able to see that 
all his emendations are wrong. The verses 
are not of enough interest to induce us to 
quote them entire, but we will give the end 
as a specimen. Mr. Morley prints :— 
“But when his Lo[rdship lcoked on high, 
Jolin set up th{en a devil's ery, 
And glad he w[as to see him fly, 
So was Mr. Finis.” 
The correct reading is :— 


‘But when his Lordship left the fayre, 


John set up throat did rend the ayre 
And glad he was, he loud did sweare, 
he was gone, 


So was Mr. Finis.” 


The natural period of the fair was three 
days; that is, the day of assembling on the 
eve of the feast, the feast day, and the day 
following ; but at the Restoration its dura- 
tion was extended to a fortnight, and at one 
time even to six weeks. Various attempts 
were made by the City to limit it to the 
original three days, and in 1750 they were 
successful. Three years after this the altera- 
tion of the calendar changed the month of 
the fair, and St. Bartholomew’s day fell on 
September 3, instead of Angust 24. The 
Lord Mayor opened the fair with a proclama- 
tion from an early period, and Paul Hentzner, 
who was visiting our sights in 1598, greatly 
admired the civic magnificence. The Mayor 
was usually content to make his proclama- 
tion ard retire, but Wilkes drove round the 
entire circuit of the booths in his state coach. 

When all the world, both high and low, 
went to the fair, it was a good representa- 
tive of public opinion, and the sentiments of 
the masses were echoed by the various 
showmen. At the time of the Popish plot 
a play called “the Coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth, with the restauration of the Pro. 
testant Religion, or the downfall of the 
Pope,” was played every half-hour to a 
gaping and admiring crowd, and at a 
later date a representation of ‘‘ the glorious 
battle obtained over the French and 
Spaniards by the Duke of Marlborough ” was 
added on to the. Creation of the World. 
Money was to be made at the fair, and good 
actors did not disdain to amuse the public 
at the “great theatrical booths.” Thomas 
Doggett, the famous comedian and one of 





the managers of Drury Lane ‘Theatre, kept 
a booth, and Joe Miller, Mrs. Pritchard, and 
Mrs. Cibber all acted in the fair; but Ned 
Shuter was the last actor of note who ap- 
peared upon the Smithfield boards, and after 
him the place was given over to the puppet- 
shows, and to such dramatic talent as was 
to be found at Richardson’s theatre. A 
greater name than any of these remains, 
however, to be mentioned, for the great 
novelist, Fielding, conducted a dramatic 
company during fair-time for several years, 
and acted himself. 

The celebrated rope-dancers, merry an- 
drews and jugglers of many generations, all 
exhibited themselves at Bartholomew Fair. 
Strange and wonderful creatures were al- 
ways numerous. Giants and dwarfs, animals 
with twice their proper quantity of legs, 
elephants that could fire guns, learned cats, 
and pigs that could tell fortunes, were highly 
attractive at all times. Pidcock’s wild beast 
show, which consisted of animals brought 
from the menagerie at Exeter Change, was 
the great attraction in the last century, and 
in the present century Wombwell took 
Pidcock’s place. 

Long before the fair was cleared away, it 
had become a nuisance, and all respectable 
persons hoped to see the yearly riot abo- 
lished. At the beginning of the century mobs 
of pickpockets surrounded helpless women 
and tore their clothes from their backs, and 
every thief living in London regarded 
Bartholomew Fair as an annual performance 
for his especial benefit. Still it was allowed 
to die out. The City raised the rents higher 
and higher, until nearly all the exhibitors 
ceased to apply for places, and in 1849 the 
fair consisted of a dozen gingerbread stalls. 

In 1850 the Lord Mayor went to proclaim 
the fair as usual, but found that there was 
none worth proclaiming, and after 1855 
the little remnant that still lived on ceased 
to exist. The fair died of contempt, and it 
is far better to make its acquaintance in 
Professor Morley’s volume than to have seen 
it in the flesh. Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








Le Duc de St. Simon, son Cabinet et 0 Histoire 
de ses Manuscrits, d’aprés des Documents 
authentiques et entiérement inédits. Par 
Armand Baschet. (Paris: Plon, 1874.) 


Tue Memoirs of St. Simon hold a unique 
place among the sources of French history, 
and form a singular contrast to the narra- 
tives of the official historiographers of the 
time. They spare nobody, and their free and 
easy style is that of a book written in the 
presence of the actors on the scene, who sit 
for their portraits, knowing nothing about 
the matter. What life those portraits have ! 
What passion is expressed in them! Some- 
times, it must be acknowledged, it is the 
passion of the author which he has imparted 
to his subjects, andagainst this defect criticism 
ought to be on its guard. But life is always 
there, and the reader is, as it were, drawn 
into the midst of the action. 

It is not of this, however, that we have 
to speak here. The book which we are 
noticing is, to a certain extent, only a history 
of the MSS. of this history, and St. Simon’s 
work is of such importance, that we can 
understand a man of learning making 





this the object of his investigation, and 
thinking it of such importance as to excite 
the curiosity of the public. 

The author of the present work resolved 
to enquire through what fortunes and 
vicissitudes these papers, the loss of which 
would have left so great a gap in the 
history of Louis XTV. and the Regency, 
have come down to us; and he has 
proceeded to lay before us in the fullest 
detail the results at which he has arrived. 
Have we already in a printed form all that 
St. Simon wrote? Are there not still in 
the public repositories other MSS. of the 
same author which must be equally interest- 
ing? Do we, in short, want more than the 
fiat lux of the authorities who have the 
custody of these documents to enable us to 
penetrate with the help of the piercing eye 
of that pitiless observer into some part of 
the history of his time which has hitherto 
been veiled in secresy ? 

M. Baschet introduces us to the hotel of 
the Rue de Grenelle before “the four-post 
bed hung with yellow damask, bordered and 
crossed with silver lace,” in which the 
commissary of the Chatelet found “a dead 
body, which was, as he was told, that of the 
Duke of St. Simon.” He,then brings before 
us the notaries and the lawyers following 
one after the other; he makes us look on at 
the sealing up of the effects of the deceased, 
and at the breaking of the seals. The reader 
will perhaps hold very cheaply some of the 
documents of which the editor has not 
spared him a syllable from very delight at 
having discovered them. It is sufficient to 
know that they are in the hands of M. 
Rouget, who is the present successor of M. 
Delaleu, the Duke of St. Simon’s notary. 
The important fact is that St. Simon be- 
queathed his MSS. and papers to his cousin, 
the Bishop of Metz. But the Bishop had 
some difficulty in getting possession of them. 
St. Simon, just like the rest of the grands 
seiqgneurs of the Regency, was deeply in debt. 
All his property was mortgaged to his creditors, 
who received the revenues on condition of 
leaving to him a yearly income on which he 
lived. As soon as the Duke died, these 
creditors wanted to know whether the sale 
of his property would be sufficient to pay 
them off, and this was the reason of the 
minute inventory taken of the furniture of 
the hétel in the Rue de Grenelle, and of the 
Chatean de la Ferté-Vidame, in Perche, his 
principal residence. As the Bishop of Metz 
insisted on entering upon the possession of 
his legacy, fresh proceedings ensued, and 
in the end an order of the Parliament 
directed a special inventory of the MSS. to 
be made, in which each article should be 
separately named (May 10,1755). This in- 
ventory gives us the description of the papers 
of every kind which the Duke had in his 
library. The mere arrangement of the MSS. 
took up fourteen ‘“ vacations,” of seven days 
each. The catalogue, which was the result, 
contains no less than 175 numbers. All of 
these do not relate to the writings of St. 
Simon himself, but the four last refer to as 
many bundles shut up in a box and con- 
taining 493 letters. Before the end of the 
operation, the secretary and librarian of the 
Duke, being summoned to Paris from La 
Ferté-Vidame, gave evidence as tothe authen- 
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ticity of all these MSS., and declared (July 
28, 1755) that he knew of no others. The 
letters which related only to private matters 
were given up to the family ; the remainder, 
enclosed in ten or eleven sacks (sacks for 
putting oats in), and five large boxes, each 
shutting with a lock and two padlocks, and 
having three different keys, were placed in 
the care of the notary Delaleu (July 2, 
1756). They were still in his care when the 
Bishop of Metz died, without ever obtaining 
possession of his legacy, and they then passed 
rightfully to his niece, the Maréchale de 
Montmorency. They were then, however, 
taken from the notary by an order of the 
King, countersigned by Choiseul, and de- 
posited in the archives of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (December 21, 1760). 

Was this done by any secret arrangement 
with the family? We cannot tell. But 
from this moment the Memoirs began to be 
known to some privileged persons. The first 
who saw them was the Abbé de Voisenon, 
an author of short tales and light comedies. 
It was for him or, as was said, for the use of 
Madame de Pompadour, that the portfolios 
containing St. Simon’s Memoirs and his 
correspondence with the Duke of Orleans 
were taken from the Archives. It was this 
frivolous person who was the first to be 
authorised to draw from this store as he 
pleased. In fact, he made extracts, especially 
from the Memoirs, some say in four quarto 
volumes, others say in eight volumes in 
small folio. Then came Duclos, another con- 
fidant of Madame de Pompadonr, and through 
her favour historiographer to the King. The 
next was Marmontel, who, like the Abbé de 
Voisenon, was allowed to take away the 
original, and who, if he did not gather from 
it all that he might have done for the His- 
toire de la Régence, at least rendered homage 
to the vigour of so great a writer. 

A little later those who had access to the 

Memoirs ceased to be content with consult- 
ing them. They began to offer them to the 
public, at first in fragments printed anony- 
mously, then in extracts published with 
more or less alteration, though nominally as 
forming a complete Work, with the full name 
and titles of the author. Out of these ex- 
tracts were formed the cditions of Soulavie, 
1788, 1789, 1791. But the Memoirs of the 
great writer were not really known till 
General the Marquis of St. Simon, having 
the support of his name, and of his relation- 
ship to the author, obtained from Louis 
XVIII. the restitution of the MS., and pub- 
lished it in its entirety in twenty-one volumes 
in 8vo. (1829—1830). 

We hope at some future time to be able 
to speak of the work itself. A new edition 
more carefully collated with the MS. is in 
progress of publication under the direction 
of MM. Cheruel and Ad. Regnier, fils. For 
the present we have only to say that 
M. Baschet has the especial merit of having 
pointed out that, besides the Memoirs which 
have been taken from the archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, there must be 
other MSS. of St. Simon still remaining 
there. It may be that his book may have a 
more general result than the recovery of 
these particular MSS. In his preface he 
imsists energetically on the advantages 
which would ensue if the documents which 





former diplomacy has amassed in these 
archives were delivered over to the re- 
searches of history, and he argues that 
there is no longer any public interest to be 
served by forbidding their use. On Feb- 
ruary 21, in consequence of a report of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which the 
same arguments are used as those which 
have been urged by M. Baschet, a decree 
was issued constituting a Commission of the 
Archives of this Department, with directions 
that every possible satisfaction should be 
given to the just claims of history as far as 
it was possible to do so without betraying 
State secrets (Journal Officiel, Feb. 22, 1874) ; 
since which time the Minister, in anticipa- 
tion of the report of the Commission, has 
authorised access to the Archives under cer- 
tain restrictions. If M. Baschet’s opinion 
has had any influence upon this resolution 
of the Duke Decazes, it is the first service— 
and that no slight one—which his book has 
rendered to the public. H. Watton. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Gospel its own Witness. By the Rev. 
Stanley Leathes, Hulsean Lecturer, 1873. (Lon- 
don: Henry S. King & Co., 1874.) Mr. Stanley 
Leathes may fairly pass as an eminent apologetic 
writer, though he is hardly one of the champions 
of conservative criticism, whom destructive critics 
feel bound to discuss if not to respect. He ad- 
dresses himself rather to the general public, who 
are affected not by any special criticism, but by 
the general impression that there is a great deal 
of criticism afloat; and his method in this work 
at any rate is to call attention to the mass of fact 
which criticism leaves practically unexplained 
while making lavish hypothetical concessions, e.g., 
in order that the gospels may not turn out “ for- 
geries,” he says they are practically anonymous. 
The first of the four lectures is taken up with a 
description of the present state of the Church of 
England, designed to show that if we could all put 
ourselves back into the position of new converts 
to Christianity we should be much better off, but 
such a remedy for the disorders of a community 
with a long history is impracticable, and hardly 
ought to seem desirable. The second is a clever 
summary of the Gospel of St. Mark. Two points 
call for comment: the first is an attempt to prove 
that the Resurrection is probable a prtort, because 
our Lord was put to death for claiming to be the 
Christ. As our Gospels stand, it is clear that 
from first to last He kept this claim in the back- 
ground (not choosing, perhaps, to be viewed 
through the bewildering halo of contemporary 
Messianic expectation) and that it was at most the 
pretext for His execution. The second point is an 
unpleasant hankering after the dilemma Aut Deus 
aut non bonus, which involves, among other para- 
logisms, the assumption that theism in its full sense 
is independent of Christianity. The third lecture is 
taken up with the epistle to the Philippians, which 
is supposed to prove how the facts of Christian 
history worked on a population acquainted with 
Greek culture. The fourth is devoted to general 
illustrations of an argument which it will never 
be possible seriously to discredit, that a beneficent 
belief ought to beheld. This iscomplicated by an 
attempt to show that if an apologist has proved 
anything, he has proved everything. It is im- 
possible to give a me account of the origin of 
Christianity, and difficult to give a coherent ex- 
— of its effects without resorting to the 

ypothesis that both are due to the special 
operation of a superhuman Power, but that this 
hypothesis should have a steady influence upon 
conduct, it requires to be supplemented by two 
further assumptions: 1. That our Suswtadgs of 
the details of such operation is accurate enough to 





be made the foundation of inferences; 2. That the 
Power so manifested lias complete and unimpeded 
control of the world. For the present, the ten- 
dency of science is to make the first assumption 
increasingly difficult, and the tendency of civili- 
sation to make the second increasingly difficult. 
The children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. 


Forgiveness and Law. By H. Bushnell, D.D. 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton.) There is 
a radical defect in Dr. Bushnell’s method which 
prevents his works on the Atonement from being 

ermanent contributions to theology. When he 

as formed a conception of the facts which suits 
his spiritual instincts, he compares it, not with the 
teaching of apostles and prophets, but with the 
latest phase of American Calvinism, though, to be 
sure, his philology is so random (for instance, he 
cannot conceive that justitiais Latin for dicanatyy, 
and “ righteousness ” English for justitia) that his 
exegesis even if candid and disinterested would 
be worthless. This is a pity, for though he comes 
nearest to writing English when he is writing 
Emerson, he has some real eloquence, and as much 
spiritual insight as we can expect of theologians 
now. 

In the first edition of the Vicarious Sacrifice, 
the author, after developing in the first two parts 
the thought that by sacrificing Himself (in the 
ordinary literary sense of sacrifice) for the world, 
Christ became the power of God unto salvation, 
proceeded in the fast two parts to show that 
this was done without impairing the value of the 
legal sanctions of duty, and that these, in fact, 
were heightened by the authoritative revelation of 
hell and judgment. Though acute, the discussion 
was confused and fragmentary, and, above all, 
less original than in the first half of the work, 

These two parts are to be cancelled and replaced 
by the present work, which is a development of 
the following thoughts. God experienced a real 
difficulty in forgiveness, which He overcame by 
making the costly sacrifice of the Cross for man; 
Christ through this sacrifice of His life and death 
consecrated the law (viewed as a type of the dis- 
cipline of men through the consequences of their 
own actions), by submitting to it, and made this 
submission a means whereby men could rise fron 
mechanical grudging obedience to a fixed routine 
(represented, the author thinks, by Law), to the 
freedom of obedience to a personal Inspiration (re- 
presented, the author thinks, by the Command- 
ment). 

The first of these thoughts is surprisingly 
anthropomorphic, the main importance of the rest 
is that they suggest acute remarks on the provi- 
dential administration we are under in this life, 
which the author thinks is arranged not to give us 
our deserts, but to give us the best chance for our 
characters. Dr. Bushnell intends to incorporate 
the present work in a new issue of Vicarious 
Sacrifice; in view of this he may, perhaps, do 
well to consider whether the Atonement is really 
a universal necessity of the Christian conscience, 
or a personal necessity of a certain type of 
Christian conscience of which there were few ex- 
amples between St. Paul and Luther. St. Augus- 
tine passed through the crisis of his conversion 
without feeling what is represented as a universal 
need. Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. GLApsToNE is going to reprint the Homeric 
papers which he contributed to the Contemporary 
Review, and which are perhaps forgotten in the 
stir created by his more famous paper on the 
Ritualists. The title of the volume will be 
“ Homer and Egypt: A Contribution towards de- 
termining the place of Homer in Chronology. Re- 
printed from the Contemporary Renew, and 
enlarged.” Messrs. Macmillan are to be the pub- 
lishers. 


A work entitled Studies in Design for House 
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Decorators, Desi , and Manufacturers, by 
Christopher Dresser, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.E.BS., &e., 
will shortly be published in monthly parts b 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. The work wi 

consist of a series of original designs by the 
author, prepared during the last fifteen years, 
beautifully printed in water-colours, and accom- 
panied by descriptive letter-press. 


Messrs. Cuatro AND WIinpvs will publish, in 
November, a Book of Grotesque Designs and 
Historical Nutes, about the births, deaths, and 
characteristics of some kings, queens and other 
things, drawn and written by 8.A. the Princess 
Hesse-Schwarzbourg. The work will be printed 
in gold and many colours by Dalziel Brothers at 
their Camden Press. 


WE are asked to state that Mr. W. H. Smith, 
M.P., will preside at the anniversary festival of 
the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident In- 
stitution, on January 26 next. 


A socrety for the protection of literary pro- 
perty and dramatic art has been formed in 

ussia. The statutes of the society are drawn up 
on the communistic principle that the productions 
of every one of the members should benefit the 
whole society. The latter have to keep up re- 
lations with all the managers of theatres, and 
sell them the right of producing new dramas. 
The royalty goes into the society’s cash-box, and 
the authors receive the percentage grantad by the 
general meeting of the society. 


Lear is the next play of Shakspere’s that Mr. 
Aldis Wright will edit for the Clarendon Press 
School Series. 


Amone the books promised for this autumn 
in the United States, are a volume of essays 
by Professor W. D. Whitney; and Parnassus, 
a volume made up of extracts from English 
poetry, edited by Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
with an Introduction by him, Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. announce Notes of a Journey in 1873 
tn the Russian Province of Turkestan, by Eugene 
Schuyler. 

M. Arsert RE&vItze has, after a year of wait- 
ing, obtained leave from the French Government 
to deliver a conférence on Rabelais, at his native 
town of Dieppe. The Jesuits were vastly scan- 
dalised at the idea of a heretic pastor lecturing 
on the witty but profane Rabelais. The conférence 
was, we believe, delivered on Friday (October 9). 


Dr. James A. H. Murray has “ Fitte the Firste” 
of his parallel four-text edition of Tomas off Ersel- 
doune in revise for the Early English Text Society. 
As ill luck will have it, lines 109-16 exist only in 
the partly-burnt Cotton copy, so that four of these 
lines are without their heads. 


Proressor Waener, of Hamburg, has now 
finished his great collection of the earliest works 
of Modern Greek Poetry, in which he has 

rinted above 9,000 lines for the first time. Dr. 
agner has also just finished a careful reprint of 
Bentley’s famous Dissertations, in the original 
spelling, with an introduction and notes. Dr. 
agner thinks of reprinting the very rare, if 
not unique, 1595 edition of “ Alctlia Philoparthens 
Loving Follie. . . . at London, printed by R. R. for 
William Matter, dwelling in Fleet Street at the 
signe of the hande and plough,” 1595. The 
earliest edition known to Corser, Collier, and 
Hazlitt, is that of 1603. 


Mr. Francts Gatton has been for some time col- 
lecting statistics to develop in one particular depart- 
ment the line of investigation sketched out in his 
book on “Hereditary Genius.” He has rifled 
blue-books and the lists of universities and scien- 
tific societies for facts about the origin and train- 
ing of our English men of science. And to verify 
these facts and add to them more abundant detail, 
he has sent round a form of enquiry to several 
hundred scientific men to be filled in, as far as 
possible, with regard to the following points :— 
“Race and Birthplace,” “Occupation of Parents 





and Position in Life,” “ Physical Peculiarities of 
Parents,” “Size of the Family, and order in it as 
to date of birth of the scientific man in question.” 
The results of a comparison of these will be 
published in a forthcoming volume, to be illus- 
trated with copious tables and a map of England, 
marking those areas that are productive and those 
that are barren of scientific men. The volume 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan under 
the title of English Men of Science. 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray's Specimens of Northern 
Literature and Language, for the Clarendon Press 
Series, is nearly ready for press. In it Dr. Murray 
will give extracts from many unprinted manu- 
scripts, including Barbour's Lives of Saints (which 
Mr. Henry Bradshaw discovered), the oldest 
Northern Cursor Mundi from the Edinburgh 
Physicians’ MS., &c. 

Tue Early English Text Society has now in 
type, for its Extra Series this year, two very in- 
teresting treatises on the social evils of England 
in the latter years of King Henry VIII.—namely, 
Henry Brinklow’s Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, 
somtyme a Gray Fryre, vnto the Parliament 
house of Ingland, his natural Cuntry. For the 
redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and 
cruel Decreys: imprinted at Sauoy per Franciscum 
de Turona (1542?) ”—it mentions January 16, 
1541-2—and his Lamentacton of a Christian 
against the Citie of London, made by Roderigo 
Mors, Anno Domini, M.D.XLII.  Prynted at 
Jericho in the Land of Promis. By Thome 
Trouth.” Brinklow professes to he in exile for his 
religious opinions, and writes vigorously for re- 
forms, some of which have taken centuries to get. 
After the never-failing Tudor-time complaints of 
raised rents and enclosures of open land, Brinklow 
calls for redress of the abuses of selling wards 
for marriage; the King’s purveyors taking pro- 
duce at a third under value, and paying only 
by tally; of writs being serveable in only one 
county; of promoters, or informers, bringing 
false accusations against a man, and leaving him 
to pay his own costs; of the judges and pleaders 
not having a fixed salary, but living on the suitors ; 
of the cruelty and exactions of the Augmentation 
and Marshalsea Courts; of the delay and abuses 
of the law; of prisoners being kept without food 
—a point on which Stubs is so strong—of half- 
Popish priests trying reformers; of lords being 
parsons, vicars, and sheepmasters ; of the taking 
of first-fruits ; of abuses in religion, &c. In his 
tract against the City of London, Brinklow in- 
veighs against the open vices of the aldermen, &c., 
their injustice and selfishness to the poor, and 
their continuing Popish practices. These books 
will be edited by Mr. J. M. Cooper and Mr. 
Furnivall, and will form a pendant to the latter’s 
“ Ballads on the Condition of England in Tudor 
Times.” (Ballad Society.) 


Messrs. WiLLiams & NorGAre intend to issue 
a cheap readable translation of Hermann and 
Dorothea, rendered into English hexameter verse 
by Mr. Marmaduke Teesdale. 


Tue Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, of All Saints, Lam- 
beth, has in the press a volume of facts, records, 
and traditions, which he has collected relating to 
dreams, omens, miraculous occurrences, appari- 
tions, wraiths, warnings, second sight, witchcraft, 
necromancy, etc., which will be published by 
Messrs. Henry 8. King & Co. under the title of 
Glimpses of the Supernatural. 

Messrs. Henry 8. Kine & Co. will shortly 
rg a volume entitled Fragments of Thought, 

y T. Bowden Green. It will be dedicated by 
special permission to the Poet Laureate. 


THE same firm has two volumes of poetry in the 
press. One is entitled Aurora, a Volume of Verse, 
which will be published immediately ; and the other 
is entitled Strong as Death, by Adon, the author 
of Lays of Modern Oxford. This book will be 
illustrated with drawings by H. Paterson, M. E. 
Edwards, A. T., and the author. 


Parties. 





Messrs. Henry S. Kine & Co. likewise have 
in preparation a work entitled John Know and 
the Church of England: his Work in her Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her History, Articles, and 
It is a monograph from the of 
the Rev. Peter Lorimer, D.D., of the lish 
Presbyterian College, London, founded on several 
important papers of John Knox, whieh have never 
before been published or used for the purposes of 
his biography. One is a memorial, a confession 
addressed to the Privy Council of Edward VL., in 
1552, on the subject of kneeling in the communion 
—immediately before the publication of Edward's 
second Prayer Book—and another a long epistle 
of Knox to his former congregation in Berwick ; 
another from London, at the close of the same 
year, upon the same subject, in which he deals 
with the question of conformity to the rubrics of 
the New Prayer Book. 


Mr. C. Epmunp Maurice will shortly issue 
the second volume of The Lives of English Popular 
Leaders. The biographies in this volume, which 
will be published b ones. Henry 8. King & Co., 
are of Wat Tyler, , and Oldcastle. 


THe same publishers are about to issue in their 
“Cornhill Library of Fiction” the novel published 
in library form some three years ago, under the title 
of Half-a-dozen Daughters, in which shape it was 
very well received by both the public and the 
reviewers ; the edition being exhausted within com- 

tively.a short period, since which time the 
ook has been out of print. 


Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairyland is the title 
of a new book for juveniles which Messrs. Henry 
S. King & Co. will publish early in the coming 
season. It will be illustrated with etchings. 

Proressor DowneEn, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has recently come on an interesting set of Shak- 
spere traces in 1639, in The Heroinae, or the Lives 
of Arria, Paulina, Lucrecia, Dido, Theutilla, Cy- 


priana, Aretaphila (London : Printed by R. Bishop 


for John Colby, 1639), dedicated to Lady Dorothy 
Sydney, by G. Rivers, who is the author of the 
book, though neither he nor it is mentioned by 
Watt, Lowndes, Alibone, or Hazlitt. The book 
is not in the Bodleian, is not known to Mr. Halli- 
well and Shakspere critics; and though a copy is 
in the British Museum, the book must be very 
rare. For the author's borrowings, compare the 
following bits from Rivers’s life of Lucretia with 
the lines from Shakspere set under them :— 


R. They .. . unlock the treasures of their hearts. 
their wives and their beauties, to the admiration of 
unsound eares, 

S. For he the night before, in Tarquin’s tent, 

Unlocked the treasures of his happy state. 

R. This night I must enjoy thee, Lucrecia. 

S. Luerece, quoth he, this night I must enjoy thee. 

R. Mounted upon the wings of lust and fury, flies 
to Rome. 

S. From the besiegéd Ardea, all in post, 

Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 
Lust-breath'd Tarquin, &e. 

R. The sin unknown is unacted. 

S. The fault unknown is as a thought wnacted. 

R. In Tarquines shape I entertain’d you: wrong 
not the Prince so far as to prostrate his fame to sv 
inglorious an action. 

S. In Tarquin’s likeness I did entertain thee. 

Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame? 

To ail the host of heaven I complain me! 

Thou wrongst his honour, woundst his Princely 
Dame, 

R. Shee, affrighted at the sword, and blasted by the 
light that lust gave life to, trembling like a prey, with 
more horrour than attention. - Shia 

S. [Her eyes] Are by his flaming torch dimm’d 

and controll’d. . .. 
Like to a new-kill'd bird, she, trembling, lies. 
She dares not look ; yet winking there appears 
Quick shifting antics, ugly in her eves: _ 
Such shadows are the weak brain’s forgeries. 
&e. &e. &e. 
Can these parallelisms be due to a common 
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original, or did not rather Rivers use Shakspere’s 
Lwerece without acknow ? 

vise Bin William Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasure (1,575), which is generally supposed to 
be the sdapes of’ Shakspere’ poem, has none of 
the expressions quoted above, except one word : 
“ Sextus Tarquinius . . . who being well enter- 
tayned, after supper was conueighed to his cham- 
ber.” (Hazlewood’s reprint, vol. i. p. 8.) 


Tue Hunterian Club of Glasgow are going to 
reprint the whole works of Samuel Lodge, whose 
rose tracts are so valuable in connexion with 
hakspere and the drama of his time, These 
works are :— 
No. 
1. An Epitaph of the Lady Anne Lodge. (Not 
known now to exist). 
2. A Reply to Stephen Gosson’s School of Abuse, 
&e. Small 8vo. 1579-80. 
3. An Alarum Against Vsurers, &c. 4to. 1584. 
4. Scillaes Metamorphosis: Enterlaced with the 
unfortunate Love of Glaucus, &c. 4to. 1589. 
5. Rosalynde Euphues Golden Legacie, &c. 4to. 
1590. (On which Shakspere’s “‘ As You Like 
It” was founded.) 
6. The Famous, True and Historicall Life of 
Robert Second Duke of Normandy, &c. 4to. 


1591. 

7. Catharos. Diogenes in his Singularitie, &e. 4to. 
1591. 

8. Euphues Shadow, The Battaile of the Sences, &c. 


4to. 1592. 

9. The Life and Death of William T.ongbeard, the 
most famous and witty English Traitor, 
borne in the Citty of London, &. 4to. 1593. 

10. Phillis: Honoured with Pastorall Sonnetts, &c. 
4to. 1593. 

11. A Spyders Webbe. 4to. 1594. 
now to exist). 

12. A Looking Glasse for London and England, 
&e. 4to. 1594. (Played earlier: written 
in conjunction with Robert Greene the drama- 
tist, who died in Sept., 1592.) 

13. The Wounds of Civill War: lively set forth 
in the true Tragedies of Marius and Scilla, 
&e. 4to. 1594. 

14, A Fig for Momus: containing Pleasant Varietie, 
included in Satyres, Eclogues, and Epistles, 
&e. 4to. 1595. 

15. The Divel Coniured, &c. 4to. 1596. 

16. VVits Miserie, and the VVorlds Madnesse, &c. 
4to. 1596. 

17. A Margarite of America, &e. 4to. 1596. 

18. Prosopopeia, containing the Teares of the holy, 
blessed, and sanctified Marie, the Mother of 
God, &e. 8vo. 1596. 

19. Paradoxes against Common Opinion, &. 4to. 
1602. (No perfect copy known.) 

20. A Treatise of the Plague, &e. 4to. 1603. 

21. The Poore Mans Comfort. A MS. in the 
possession of Mr. Collier. 


Lodge was a contributor to two poetical mis- 
cellanies, “The Phoenix Nest,” 1593, and “ Eng- 
land’s Helicon,” 1600. He also translated the 
works of Josephus and Seneca; both printed in 
folio, the first in 1602, and the other in 1614. 
Onn translations will not be reprinted by the 

ub. ; 


_ The Club has two pieces by Samuel Rowlands, 
in the press, and has had half the Bannatyne 
MS. copied for its Part II. of that work. 


Unper the heading “ Modern Culture,” in the 
current number of the Quarterly Review, a writer 
of the good old school comes forward in an atti- 
tude that promises at first sight to be entertain- 
ing. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Matthew Arnold are 
the two representatives of modern culture whom 
it has occurred to the reviewer to pair together. 
But this juxtaposition is not the pleasantry it 
looks ; and in the sequel the reviewer shows him- 
self exempt from any tinge of humour. There is 
even ee te ee in his expression of 
gratitude to Mr. Matthew Arnold for jokes 
pointed once and again at the expense of commer- 
eial and parliamentary Liberalism—jokes “which 
to the Tory mind are full of salt and savour,” but 
which the Tory mind has not the knack of making 


(Not known 





for itself. No, not in the light armour of raillery 
will a Quarterly Reviewer fight his battles. His 
weapon shall be the two-handed sword of logic, 
eut and thrust. With this he will pierce through 
the weak points in his victims’ harness, trans- 
fixing alike Mr. Matthew Arnold as he ad- 
vances before us the standard of owr best 
self, and Mr. Pater in the act of descanting 
on the significance of an Italian lady’s smile. 
* Petitio principii!” cries the champion in the 
rusty suit, as he deals his smashing blow at Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, “ rhetoric and poetical finery !” 
as he descends upon the author of the Studtes on 
the Renaissance. Look at me! we hear him ery ; 
I will teach you what criticism means. “ Criti- 
cism, in the old and honest acceptation of the 
word, can only mean the art of judging from evi- 
dence ;” and “the critic who forms a judgment 
on a matter of taste and feeling is simply required 
to lay his premisses before his audience in the 
clearest possible shape, leaving the jury to con- 
sider whether the conclusion is just.” And, once 
more, Look at me; I will tell you what culture 
should be like;—it should be “social, public, 
national, breathed from the common air, not ela- 
borated out of the individual mind ;” it should be 
the old-fashioned Culture “ which reared the men 
of Trafalgar and Waterloo,” and which “ does not 
consist of constant self-analysis, perpetual depre- 
ciation of our fathers, everlasting glorification of 
ourselves.” Alas! the war cries and emblazon- 
ments may be old and honest, but the suit is 
rusty and the tools are blunt. The Quarterly 
Reviewer is logician enough to remember that pre- 
misses and a conclusion are the parts ofa syllogism ; 
but he has forgotten that a premiss is a judgment 
no less than a conclusion is, and that the critic, 
if without syllogisms he cannot be happy, must 
see that his major and minor are to the point; 
in a word, that he must judge before he can reason. 
And, in criticism, the only means of judging in 
such a way that your major and minor shall be to 
the point are by the exercise of tact and a sympa 
thetic sense of what you are criticising. But 
against tact and the exercise of a sympathetic 
sense “in matters of taste and feeling,” the 
Quarterly Reviewer enters (at p. 412) an explicit 
protest; he finds that these qualities result in 
verdicts which he cannot follow, and which seem 
to him the vagaries of private interpretation. 
But to follow the Reviewer so attentively is super- 
fluous and scarcely fair. A writer expecting at- 
tention would hardly have thought it relevant to 
conclude a study of modern tendencies as exhibited 
in Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Matthew Arnold with 
the protest above quoted against a culture which 
consists of perpetual depreciation of our fathers 
and everlasting glorification of ourselves. The 
interest of the article consists not in what the 
writer intends to say, but in what he says with- 
out intending it. His objection to the most ad- 
vanced culture of our time, that it is apt to savonr 
of private interpretation, and to be something 
individual, not general, not diffused, not the pro- 
perty of the many—that objection taken in another 
sense is just. It is just, not because the advanced 
culture of individuals has left behind the narrow 
round in which “the men of Trafalgar and Water- 
loo” were trained, and along which to this day a 
shambling critical Conservatism lumbers happily 
among, scraps from Aristophanes and Bishop 
Butler, and comfortable reflections on the result 
of Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to the country. The 
objection is just, not because of the forwardness 
of the few, but because of the backwardness of 
the many which leaves the few alone. And the 
question raised by a performance like that before 
us is this: How shall the friends of culture in 
England best exert themselves for making culture 
the property of the many? How shall they 
diffuse and progagate such a current as in the 
fulness of time shall carry even Quarterly Re- 
viewers along with it ? 

We have had the first number of a new German 
periodical ‘sent to us, which, under the title 





Deutsche Rundschau, to pass in panoramic 
review all branches of general knowledge, without 
dwelling upon ial d ents, or assuming 
any distinct religious or political bias. Its object, 
as it is defined in the preface, is to be the 
tative organ of the general cubleated Sdanem 
public, and in so far to supply a want not other- 
Wise provided for by the periodical literature of 
Germany. The Deutsche Rundschau is under the 
direction of Herr Julius Rodenberg, and is 
ublished in monthly parts by Messrs Paetel, of 
rlin. The October number, in which it begins 
its existence, contains novelettes by Berthold 
Auerbach and Theodor Sturm; “ Personal Remi- 
niscences of the March to Sedan,” by J. Verdy du 
Vernois; “Contributions to our Knowledge of 
Kaulbach and his Works, derived from his lette:s 
to Councillor Schiiller;” a critique on Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde, with general notices of popular 
science, and politics, literature, the theatres, etc.; 
and a few other papers on historical subjects. 
From this summary it will be seen that in the 
character and assortment of its materials it does 
not differ very widely from the general run of 
monthly periodicals as they appear among us ; 
but it is very possible, as the editor asserts, that a 
journal of this mixed and unspecific nature is still 
unknown in Germany. We confess that the 
present number does not impress us very 
strongly, and that we should not have augured 
very favourably of the future success of a 
new periodical in this country which began 
its career with so few marks of distinctive 
excellence, but there can be no doubt that omeng 
Germans, who are as yet indifferently supplie 
with general popular journals, the Deutsche Rund- 
schau will find a sufficiently large circle of readers ; 
more especially as in addition to the writers who 
have contributed to the first number, papers are 
promised in the future from Paul Heyse, wane 
Virchow and Hillebrand, besides many others 
distinguished in literature and seience. 


A MONUMENT to Franz Grillparzer, the great 
German-Austrian poet, was unveiled last week at 
Baden, near Vienna. The monument has been 
erected on the spot in the Baden Stadt 
where he used to sit nearly every summer after- 
noon for the last twenty years or more before 
his death, and where we witnessed the production 
of many a delightful little poem, many a caustic 
epigram. 

Wir reference to the discussion in our columns 
between Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Skeat as to the first 
use of the anxiliary do in English, Dr. Richard P. 
Wiilcker informs us that he finds a clear instance 
of this use in 1298 (?) in Robert of Gloucester’s 
Chronicle, p. 8, 1, 180, ed. Hearne :—“ ‘ Fosse’ me 
clepup pike wey, pat by mony god toun dop 
wende,” and that Koch gives another instance in 
Anglo-Saxon. Dr. Wiilcker expects to find more 
early instances in Northern texts, as more are 
printed, for the Northern dialect developed more 
quickly than the Midland and Southern. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Annorr has in the press the con- 
tinuation of his little grammar How to. Parse. 
He hopes to explain‘every difficulty in the struc- 
ture of English sentences, and show that all irre- 
gularities arise from regularities, by ellipsis or false 
analogy. 


WE are very glad to hear that the Early French 
Text Society, so long hoped for as the mate of the 
Early English one, is at last in process of forma- 
tion. 


Tue July number of the Journal Asiatique, 
which has just reached us, contains the annual 
report on Oriental Literature by M. Renan. It 
confines itself to the labours of French scholars. 
while formerly these reports gave a survey of a 
important publications in Oriental literature. M. 
Renan is satisfied with the work done by French 
scholars during the last year. “Amidst the 
numerous essays,” he writes, “ showing either the 
maturity of perfect knowledge, or a laudable effort 
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to do well, I see none which does not deserve 
praise. Scholars seem to me almost always too 
severe in the judgments which they pronounce of 
each other. hoever occupies himself with 
honesty and perseverance in disinterested re- 
search is worthy of our esteem. It shows great 
presumption to og contemptuous and ill- 
natured expressions. t him who has never 
made a mistake, throw the first stone.” M. Renan 
then refers to the controversy between G. Her- 
mann and Otfried Miiller, but calls the latter 
Alfred Miiller. 


Proressor Porr is preparing a new edition, 
with notes, of Humboldt’s essay On the Variety of 
the Structure of Language, and its Influence on 
the Intellectual Development of the Human Race. 
This essay formed the introduction to Humboldt’s 
posthumous work on the Kayi Language, and was 
first published in 1836. 


Tur Swiss inhabiting the United States are 
raising a subscription to erect a monument to 
Agassiz. The sum required is 300,000 dollars 
(60,0007.), of which half has been already sub- 
scribed. 


Two important contributions to American his- 
tory have recently appeared, viz., the tenth 
and last volume of the Hon. George Bancroft’s 
History of the United States from the Discovery of 
the American Continent, and Mr. Francis Park- 
man’s The Old Régime in Canada, which forms 
the fourth part of this writer’s France and England 
in North America: a Series of Historical Nar- 
ratives. 

It was in 1834 that Mr. Bancroft published the 
first volume of his history, and he has written a 
book which must be for a long time the standard 
authority on the subject. During these last forty 
years, however, a great many new sources of in- 
formation have come to light, such as Governor 
Bradford’s history of Plymouth and the manu- 
script records of the Plymouth and Massachusetts 
colenies, which might well be the cause of some 
changes in the earlier volumes, Then, too, there 
has been a very lively war of pamphlets between 
Mr. Bancroft and those of his fellow-countrymen 
who are fortunate enough to have famous grand- 
fathers. The historian has frequently called in 
question the merits of these generally honoured 
men, and he has. shown great unwillingness to 
accept the many corrections of their angry de- 
scendants, who, it must be said, have often had 
the right on their side. Moreover, great ob- 
jections have been made to the colouring given to 
the history by the author's political opinions. 
That the book has real value no one would 
for a moment think of denying. It is the only 
complete history of the period it undertakes to 
describe, and this fulness outweighs the disad- 
vantage of the rather pompous style of the later 
volumes. 

In this concluding volume we have the continu- 
ation of the history of the revolutionary war from 
1778 to 1782, when peace was made between 
England and the United States. It is far from 
being merely a record of the campaigns. Much 
space is given to a thorough and interesting 
account of the negotiations which secured France 
as an ally, and to the discussion of the relations 
of other continental countries to England at that 
time. For these subjects Mr. Bancroft was able 
to consult some hitherto unused material, and the 
result is a valuable record of an interesting part 
of the diplomatic history of the last century. The 
account of the signing of peace is full and im- 
portant. A chapter is devoted toa brief sketch 
of the slavery question, as it then presented itself 
to our forefathers, showing how even a century 

0, the “institution” was a cause of dissension. 

ith all its merits, the main defect of the history 
is the author's somewhat ponderous style. In 
spite of all the outbursts of fine writing, there is 
not a single impressive picture in the book. It is 
a history which gives a great deal of information, 
rather than one that tells a story. And therefore 








it is more likely to be found on the shelves of 
libraries than in the hands of readers. 

Mr. Parkman’s History is of a different kind ; it 
has the merit of being entertaining as well as 
useful. His aim in this volume was to give the 
reader a clear notion of the condition of Canada 
with regard to religion and politics from the year 
1653 to 1763. The contrast between the English 
and the French political methods is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the history of their colonies. 
The fitfully watchful paternal Government of 
France, the rigid rule of the priests, the depend- 
ence of the colonists on the mother-country, made 
the early history of Canada singularly unlike that 
of the Boutnce side of the boundary line. Mr. 
Parkman sets before the reader, with great clearness 
and with admirable picturesqueness, the struggles 
of the Jesuits for supremacy in the colony, and for 
influence among the neighbouring Indians. He 
does justice to the earnestness of those enthu- 
siastic workers, and if he smiles incredulously at 
the frequent miracles recorded in the early annals, 
it is no more than the Jesuits themselves at 
Quebec did at the reports of the prodigies which 
were spread abroad by the Sulpitian priests at 
Montreal. The disadvantages of the close de- 
pendence of the colony on the mother-country are 
clearly set forth. A petition to the King for 
money was the beginning of every new enter- 
prise, and, what was still more demoralising, these 
petitions were seldom refused. The Govern- 
ment had its hand in everything; a beggarly 
nobility was set down in the wilderness; there 
was nothing it could enter the heart of man to do 
but some law was to be found limiting, defining, 
or forbidding it; no history is fuller of warning 
against a paternal government than this of Canada. 
The strength of the country lay almost entirely 
with those who broke away from the cramping 
rules of the colony. In his last chapter Mr. Park- 
man describes the difference between the French 
and English colonies in America :— 


“The institutions of New England were utterly 
inapplicable to the population of New France, and the 
attempt to apply them would have wrought nothing 
but mischief. There are no political panaceas, except 
in the imagination of politicai quacks. To each de- 
gree and each variety of public development there are 
corresponding institutions, but answering the public 
needs ; and what is meat to one is poison to another. 
. . . Church and State were right in exercising au- 
thority over a people which had not learned the first 
rudiments of self-government. Their fault was not 
that they exercised authority, but that they exercised 
too much of it, and, instead of weaning the child to go 
alone, kept him in perpetual leading-strings, making 
him, if possible, more and more dependent, and less 
and less fit for freedom. 

“In the building up of colonies, England succeeded 
and France failed. The cause lies chiefly in the vast 
advantage drawn by England from the historical train- 
ing of her people in habits cf reflection, forecast, in- 
dustry, and self-reliance: a training which enabled 
them to adopt and maintain an invigorating system 
of self-rule. totally inapplicable to their rivals.” 


THE present number of the Quarterly Review 
contains under the heading “The Republic of 
Venice ”—apparently by a well-known hand who 
reveals his individuality in a note to p. 457—an 
interesting account of the fortunes and institutions 
of that strange anomaly in the mediaeval world, 
the Venetian Oligarchy—such an account, in fact, 
as a clever writer knows how to glean from 
various sources. Unlike the Roman patricians, 
the Venetians never learned the secret of merging 
their isolated power in ever-widening circles of 
fresh participators, and of founding an empire by 
the sacrifice of their own dominion. Hence the 
necessity of terrorism. One criminal, as the re- 
viewer tells us, was to be conducted to the Canal 
Orfano, where, his hands being tied and the body 
weighted, he was to be thrown in by an officer of 
justice. Another was to be poisoned secretly, 
another strangled with equal secrecy. Doubtless 
it is true that for the mass of its subjects the 
Venetian government wasa mild one. But the 





moral effect of the system upon those. who were 
capable of independence of thought must have been 
terribly depressing, and we may well agree with 
the reviewer in holding that “the durability of 
an institution is only a merit or a good when it 
contributes to human happiness or intellectual 
progress.” sds 

Tue history of Scotland for many a long day was 
to a great extent the history of its nobility, and 
in the Edinburgh Review will be found in a notice 
on Mr. Fraser’s Book of Carlaverock, a sketch of 
the fortunes of the Maxwells from the original 
Maccus, from whom they are said to have sprung, 
down to the last Earl of Nithsdale, who was con- 
demned to death for joining the Old Pretender, 
and who was rescued j “the loving devotion and 
successful bravery ” of his wife. Mr. Fraser's 
version, we are told, of the letter in which the 
Countess tells “so simply and yet so touchingly ” 
the story of the rescue, “differs in many places 
from the hitherto published copies,” being “ taken 
from the original fetter now in the possession of 
Lord Herries.” 


WE understand that the translation of Ranke’s 
History of England, which will shortly appear, 
has been undertaken (with the express sanction of 
the author) for the Clarendon Press by eight 
members of the University of Oxford, who have 
been engaged on it for about two years. Each of 
the eight has translated one volume and revised 
another. Besides this the whole eight volumes 
have been revised by the Rev. C. W. Boase, of 
Exeter College, and the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, of 
Christ Church. The other six translators are the 
Rey. A. Watson, of Brasenose ; Rev. H. B. George, 
of New College ; Rev. W. W. Jackson, of Exeter ; 
Rev. A. Plummer, of Trinity; Rev. M. Creighton, 
of Merton; and Mr. H. F. Pelham, of Exeter. 
References have been to a great extent verified ; 
but this has not always been possible, as the 
edition used is commonly not stated by the author. 
No notes have been added. The intention has 
been so far as is possible to present the work to 
English readers precisely as it stands in the ori- 
ginal. The translators have merely here and there 
ventured to correct obvious mistakes, which may 
either be misprints in the original, or slips of the 
author owing to a want of minute knowledge of 
English affairs. 

The name of Ranke is sufficient guarantee for 
fairness and learning. Moveover, the author has 
had access to documents which no previous 
historian has used. It is expected that these 
volumes (six in the English edition) will in more 
ways than one prove superior to anything at 

resent in English touching the same period. 

hose who know the way in which the reigns of 
Charles I. and of Anne are treated by Ranke, will 
perhaps be willing to grant, that no Englishman, 
whatever his learning and abilities, could write 
at once so impartially and thoroughly on questions 
about which Englishmen, whether acquainted 
with the facts or not, feel so strongly. 


Amone the most valuable essays in the current 
number of the Revue des Questions Historiques, 
we may mention one by M. Charles Jourdain on 
“La Royauté Francaise et le Droit Populaire, 
d’aprés les écrivains du moyen dge ;” and another 
by R. P. Ch. de Smedt, $.J., on “ Les Sources de 
l’'Histoire de la Croisade contre les Albigeois.” A 
capital feature of this erudite review is the 
“Courrier Anglais,” by M. Gustave Masson, 
which is a careful summary of the contents of 
the most important historical publications recently 
issued in England. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tur Geographical Society of St. Petersburg 
has received letters from the Inland Section of the 
Aral-Caspian Exploring Expedition. The date of 
the latest communications was August 24, at 
which time the travellers were at Petro-Alexan- 
drowek, on the Amu-Daria, and had made very 
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rich collections of various kinds. The naturalists 
of the expedition “considered themselves - 
cially fortunate in having secured 500 admirable 
specimens of animals belonging to fourteen mam- 
malian families, eighteen om of reptiles, and 
numerous birds. M. Barbot was engaged in 
studying the geological character of the Sheik- 
Jheli mountains, and proposed, after the comple- 
tion of his investigations, to return by way of 
Samarcand and Tashkent, while MM. of 
and Bultterof intended to devote a few weeks 
longer to the fauna of the Amu-Daria delta, 
where migratory birds had to appear as 
early as the month of July. r stopping for a 
time at Kazalinsk, the expedition was to continue 
its journey to St. Petersburg, which they hoped 
to reach by the end of October. 


Tue Russian naturalist and physicist Miklucho- 
Maklay, has made preparations for undertaking 
another expedition to New Guinea. He intends 
taking up his headquarters on the little island 
Alduma, near the mainland, where the climate is 
less injurious than on New Guinea itself, and pro- 
on as on his first voyage in 1871, to devote 

imself to the study of the ethnological and lin- 
guistic peculiarities of the various tribes, while he 
will also carry on a systematic series of geological 
and meteorological observations. He had engaged 
two servants at Amboina to accompany him, who 
had been to New Guinea with Rosenberg, Serugi, 
and other travellers, and he has also carried with 
him the Papuan boy Achmat, who was with him 
on his former voyage. He is desirous of remain- 
ing among the people of New Guinea for several 
months, at the end of which time the Governor- 
General of the Dutch East-Indian settlement has 
engaged to despatch a steam-packet to take him 
from Alduma, and convey him back to Europe. 


Dr. Sepp continues his interesting reports of 
his travels in Asia Minor in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
a recent number of which informs us that on 
May 8 he began his excavation of the ruins of the 
cathedral at Sur. A party of sixty-seven Arabs 
had been engaged for the work, and by their ex- 
ertions the chancel was soon laid bare, with its 
flights of stairs broken away simply for the sake 
of the stones of which they had consisted. The 
object of the excavations, which was to discover 
the grave of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
and to bring back his remains to Germany, was 
ong not achieved by the indefatigable ex- 
plorer, but he succeeded in reaping a rich harvest 
of discovery in regard to the true position and 
og of the ancient cathedral, and of the church of 

tt. Mark at Tyre, with its colossal lion, built by 
the Venetians early in the thirteenth century, 
while he has laid bare the burying places of 
various German knights and prelates, who 
found their last rest on this little oasis of Terra 

. It is indeed asserted by the Monk 
Konrad, in his Chronicon Montis Sereni (the 
Monastery of Lauterberg, near Halle), that 
the remains of Barbarossa were brought to Spiers 
and there re-interred—* ossa Spiram reportata et 
tumulata sunt,” says the old chronicler; but this 
statement Dr. Sepp doubts, and he is so firmly 
impressed by the conviction that the bones of the 
great Emperor were deposited and left at Tyre, 
that he is anxious to induce the Imperial Govern- 
ment to purchase as national property the Cathe- 
dral of Sur with a view of causing @ more sys- 
tematic search for the lost grave to be made. He 
further suggests that the two columns of Egyptian 
rose granite which he has succeeded in excavating 
from the Sur cathedral shall be conveyed at the 
public expense to Germany and be erected before 
the Palace at Berlin in pious memorial of the 
great Hohenstaufen emperor. 


A somEwa#ar violent earthquake was felt on the 
evening of October 7 at Marradi, near Florence, 
and repeated on the following night with less dis- 
amt ae altars Fy the Cy of Valuera 
were thrown down, and considerable damage don 
in the neighbourhood. 4 


Tue following arrangements have been made 
for observing the ap ing transit of Venus in 
Asia. At Erivan, in the Caucasus, M. Wagner, 
deputy-director of Pulkhova Observatory, will 
observe with a six-inch reflector, furnished with 
a position micrometer. At Nakhitchevan M. 
Totchalof will be stationed with a powerful tele- 
scope ; and Colonel Stebnitsky at Tehran, with 
a 38” telescope. The German observers will 
make use of heliographs, and the same instruments 
will be used by the Russian astronomers stationed 
at Kiachta and in-Possiet Bay, on the borders of 
Manchuria and Corea. In India, 5 21 prepara- 
tions have been made by Colonel Tennant, with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State, for observ- 
ing at Rurki, in the North-West Provinces; and 
an elaborate transit instrument, constructed for 
him by Messrs. Cooke and Son, of York, has been 
recently shipped. At Madras Mr. Pogson will 
observe with a heliograph, which is being now 
made in Paris; and Mr. Chambers, at Colaba 
Observatory, will endeavour to make the most of 
instruments which were supplied on the occasion 
of the last solar eclipse. 


Tue North China Daily News states that “a 
| party of astronomers, consisting of M. Fleuriais, 
: hydrographer to the French navy, M. Blariez, and 
| M. Lapied, has arrived [at Shanghai] to take ob- 
: servations of the transit of Venus in China.” 


Tut Monde Russe publishes the following par- 
ticulars relative to the caravan of M. Morezow, 
returning from Kashgar, and which arrived at 
Maryn on August 4:—The caravan left Maryn 
in the month of April last, and arrived on 
May 15 at the city of Kashgar. It was not 
without a certain degree of dread that they 
Fg the territory of the Khanat, and 
their fears were redoubled when at 200 versts 
from the city they saw a body of armed horsemen 
— the caravan, but the gracious reception 
they gave them soon dispelled their apprehensions, 
and the Russian director of the caravan was pre- 
sented to the Emir Badavlet-Yakoub-Bek. The 
caravan sold a part of its goods to the inhabitants 
immediately after its arrival, but the greater part 
of its merchandise was not fitted for p ncn of 
Kashgar. Consequently, M. Romanow, who com- 
manded the caravan after the death of Hali- 
Faizouline, asked permission of the Emir to con- 
tinue his journey in the direction of the Chinese 
towns of Ouroumtsi, Manas, Ouliassoutii, Bar- 
koul, Khami, and Tourfane. This the Emir re- 
fused, not wishing to give the Russians an oppor- 
tunity of making themselves acquainted with the 
route. M. Romanow insisted, but Yakoub-Bek, 
in order to take away any pretext for going further, 
bought on his own account the whole of the goods 
not sold. The caravan returns to Russia with the 
commodities of Kashgar, among which are indigo, 
silk, silk stuffs, madder, &c. It remained at 
Kashgar from May 15 till July 30, and at its de- 
parture the Emir made presents to the Russian 
agents, and ordered an escort to see them safely 
to the frontier. 


Tne Governor of the Falkland Islands, Colonel 
D'Arcy, in his last report, expresses his regret that 
these islands have never profited by the visit and 
report of a competent geologist. Mr. Darwin, 
he writes, only paid a hurried visit in 1834, riding 
from east to west of the East Falkland, but no 
seg has ever been made on the strata of the 
West Falkland. There is an impression in this 
colony that a vein of coal runs through the East 
Island, whilst silver ore has been found more than 
once in the West Island. 











AN EARLY MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


A curious old map of England and Scotland, 
bequeathed by the well-known antiquary, Richard 
Gough, in 1799, to the Bodleian Library, and of 
which a facsimile has recently been taken for 
publication with others of the National Manu- 
scripts of Scotland, deserves a much more extended 








notice than has yet been accorded to it. It is far 
superior, both as e work of art and a specimen of 
early map-making, to any of the maps attributed 
to Matthew Paris, and is nearly equal to them in 
point of age. When exhibited at the Society of 
Antiquaries, in 1768, it was supposed to be of the 
time of Edward III.; but a more careful con- 
sideration of the internal evidence would assign it 
to on pees of Edward I. A description of it, 
derived partly from the official report of Mr. W. B. 
Sanders, Assistant Keeper of Records, under whose 
supervision the facsimile was executed at South- 
ampton, and partly from a study of the facsimile 
itself, will be read with some interest by topographi- 
cal enquirers. The principal places are Yistingui ed 
by churches with spires, or castellated buildings, 
those of less importance by —— houses, and in 
each case the buildings are coloured red. The 
surrounding seas are coloured green, and so are 
the rivers. The names of counties and tracts of 
country are enclosed in parallelograms with loo 
corners, and these as well as all the principal 
names are written in red, with the exception of 
London and York, which appear in characters of 
gold. The principal roads are coloured red, and 
the distances from town to town are marked b 
figures also in red, forming, as Gough remarked, 
the greatest merit of this map, as being the first 
wherein the roads and distances are laid down. 
The distances cannot, however, be described as 
very accurately calculated. The county of Suther- 
land is distinguished by the figure of a wolf, with 
the legend, “ Hic habundant lupi;” and a place 
called Colgarth, which is probably the exten- 
sive forest between Badenoch and Athole, 
by that of a stag, with the legend, “ Hic 
maxima venatio.” The only one of the Scot- 
tish lakes distinctly named is Loch Tay, on 
the borders of which is inscribed “In isto 
lacu tria mirabilia, Insula natans, Pisces sine intes- 
tinis, Fretum sine vento,” miracles generall 
ascribed by Scotch writers to Loch Famael, 
The earldoms of Ross, Caithness, Moray, Suther- 
land, Mar, Buchan, Athole, Fife, Strathern, 
Lennox, Menteith, and Carrick are prominently 
displayed ; the fact of there being no mention of 
those of Douglas and Crawford would seem to fix 
the date of the map at a period prior to their 
creation. Off the north-east of Orkney is a vessel 
lying high and dry on a reef of rocks or sand- 
bank, with its mast and gear hanging over the side. 
What appear to be two cushions have been cast 
overboard, clinging to one of which is a female 
figure, while a man is depicted rowing to her 
assistance in a boat. It is ingeniously conjectured 
that this drawing has reference to the fatal end of 
the voyage undertaken by the young “ Maiden of 
Norway,” Queen Margaret of Scotland, to Eng- 
land, to be married to the Prince of Wales. 
A great mystery has always shrouded the 
circumstances of this lady’s death; Rapin 
and the few historians who mention it say 
that it occurred in Orkney about September, 1290, 
and that it was occasioned by the hardships of 
the voyage. It is worth while to notice that at 
the northern end of the island of South Ronaldsay 
is a deep bay or inlet, at the head of which stands 
the village of St. Margaret's Hope, so called, 
according to Macpherson’s Geographical Illustra- 
tions of Scottish History, from the unfortunate 
young queen. 


On the North Sea is inscribed, “ Mare aquilonare 
sine termino,” and in the middle of it is a gigantic 
representation of the whale engaged in a deadly 
struggle with its natural enemies, the thrasher 
and sword-fish. The forests of Inglewood and 
Dean, and the New Forest, the last of which is 
marked by a drawing of a large oak tree, are 
the only forests specially noted in England; but 
Sherwood Forest is probably meant by the tree 
drawn in the map north-east of Nottingham. On 
the sea off the south coast of Devonshire, opposite 
Dartmouth, is written “Hic Brutus applicuit 
cum Trojanis,” an allusion to the logue in- 
vasion of Albion mentioned by King Edward in 
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his letter to Pope Boniface recapitulating his 
claims to the kin in of Scotland. t 

Bardsey Island is distinguished by the inscrip- 
tion “ Bardsey ubi sunt Britonum vaticinatores,” 
which again furnishes a clue to the date of the 
map. ‘This island is supposed to owe its name to 
having been the refuge of the last of the Welsh 
bards, and as the order of bards may be said to 
have been extinguished by the subjugation of 
Wales by Edward I. in 1284, the map is probably 
not many years later than that date. 

Of the two Roman walls, that knownas “ Adrian’s 
Wall,” called in the map “ Murus Pictorum,” ex- 
tending from Bowness to Wallsend, is alone re- 

resented. The more northern, or “ Agricola’s 
all,” called in Seotland “ Graham’s Dyke,” ex- 
tending from old Kilpatrick, near Dunbarton, to 
Carridan, near Borrowstowness, in Linlithgowshire, 


is unnoticed. Many roads and even distances are + 


iven in the southern portion of the map: thus, 

om London to the Land’s End—from London 
through the Vale of White Horse (named)—from 
London through Oxford, Gloucester and into 
Wales (South Wales is named Venedocia)—from 
London to Dover, to Norwich, to York, Carlisle, 
and Inglewood Forest; but no road or track 
passes beyond the Murus Pictorum. 

J. J. CARTWRIGHT. 








ROYAL HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF IRELAND. 


Tue October meeting of this Society (the last 
year’s proceedings of which we recently noticed) 
was held at the apartments of the Association in 
Butler House, Kilkenny. Lieut.-Colonel Mac- 
donnell, Alfred Webb, Eeq., and Thos. Lalor, Esq., 
were elected fellows of the Society, and several 
gentlemen were also admitted as members. Many 
objects of interest were exhibited, of which the 
following were the most noteworthy. Some human 
remains were presented by Mr. White from a cairn 
at Shalee, near Ennis, where there are the remains 
of half an old castle, while on another hill eleven 
miles away is another ruin, which seems as if it 
were the missing half of the former. The story 
in the neighbourhood is that the building at 
Shalee was formerly inhabited by a wizard and 
his wife, but in consequence of matrimonial dis- 
eement the husband suddenly removed in the 
night with his half of the castle, leaving his wife 
to live in peace in her share of their home. The 
Rev. J. Graves, secretary of the Association, ex- 
hibited a small ivory facsimile of a “ Sheela-na- 
gig,” that is, a Priapic figure which occasionally 
occurs carved on the walls of castles and even 
churches, probably with the intention of averting 
the danger incurred from the evil eye and other 
enchantments. He did not suggest any use to 
which this small figure could have been put ; but 
it may have been worn as a talisman like the 
coral charms of a similar character used in Sicily 
and Italy. Another very singular object was also 
shown by Mr. Graves, a bull’s head of the size of 
life, with representations of the sun and moon in 
the centre of the face. It was said to have been 
dug up at the foot of the Galtee mountain; 
but the exhibitor did not seem satisfied that it 
was Irish, thinking that the workmanship was 
rather Oriental in appearance. Geo. J. Hewson, 
Esq., chairman of the meeting, exhibited a medal 
struck by the corporation of Limerick to comme- 
morate the gallant resistance of their Militia to 
the rebel and French army at Colloony in 1798; 
and a letter was read, giving an account of the 
engagement, by Colonel Vereker, the officer in 
command, A copy of the Dublin Universal 
Advertiser for March 14, 1761, was presented to 
. the Society, containing an account of the opening 
vf Kilkenny -Canal, and of its navigation by 
lighters laden with merchandise. From the dis- 
cussion which followed, however, it was shown 
that the canal was never fairly completed, but 
that these boats were brought over the whole 
eanal, being dragged through the shallows by many 





horses, in order to obtain from Parliament the 
grant of money due on the completion of the work. 
This paragraph was evidently inserted in the 
Universal Advertiser in order to aid the subter- 
fuge. The seal of the Guild of Barber Surgeons 
of Limerick, some signet rings and other articles 
were also exhibited, and the Society adjourned 
until next January. 








NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York : October 7, 1874. 

There was very little done by our publishers 
during the summer months, and the few books that 
were published were mostly works of fiction. One 
of the most interesting announcements for the fall 
is that of a new narrative poem by Dr. J. G. 
Holland, author of Bitter Sweet and Kathrina. 
This new poem, The Mistress of the Manse, unlike 
most stories, begins with the marriage of the hero 
and heroine. Itis, however, alove story. The scene 
is laid on the banks of the Hudson. It is a story 
of American life during the late civil war, and gra- 
—— depicts the agonies of that stormy period. 

. Holland gives his views on the Woman ques- 
tion in a couple of pages of this book. He has no 
sympathy with the agitators of this much agitated 
subject. Philip, the hero, is a Northern man and 
a clergyman, and Mildred, his wife, is a Southern 
woman and descended from a long line of slave- 
holders, At the breaking out of the war Philip 
lays aside his priestly robes and buckles on the 
sword to fight in the Northern ranks; Mildred, 
whose father and brothers are in the Southern 
army, suffers unknown tortures. After her husband 
leaves home for the field of battle, she is 
accused by his fellow-townsmen of having Southern 
sympathies, and she is spied upon and in- 
sulted. Her rebel brother takes refuge in her 
house, and an excited mob are about to drag him 
from his sick bed, when the sound of shuffling 
feet is heard in the distance, and Philip is brought 
home mortally wounded. He hears that his 
wife’s brother is in the house, and immediately 
asks to see him. When the two men meet. they 
fall into each other’s arms, and 


“With breast to breast, and head to head, 
Twin barks they drifted from the shore.” 


The lines engraved upon the monument erected 
above the two soldiers expresses what is becoming 
the general feeling between the North and the 
South :— 


“They did the duty that they saw; 
Both wrought at God’s supreme designs, 
And, under Love's eternal law, 
Each life with equal beauty shines.” 


The fact that on Decoration Day the graves of 

the soldiers who fought and died for the North 

and the South are strewn with flowers by the 

same hands, proves that the bitterness of feeling 

between the two sections of our country has 
d away. 

Dr. Holland’s poem is full of life’s philosophy 
and is rich in natural descriptions, nor is it 
without its tragedy and pathos. The same author 
will write the next serial for Scribner’s Monthly, of 
which he is editor. This new novel, the name of 
which is “The Wheel of Fortune,” will be a 
story of American life, and the first chapters will 
onpeet inthe January number of that magazine. 

enry Holt & Co., of this city, have now in 
ress a translation of Wagner’s Autobiography and 


ssays. This is, I understand, the onl glish 
edition of this composer’s writings, already so 


— in their German form. 

hanks to the perseverance of Theodore Thomas 
and his fine orchestra, Wagner's music is now the 
most popular that is played in New York—at 
any rate, it draws the largest audiences. Concerts 
where the programme has been composed entirel 
of Wagner's music have been the best attended, 
and Lohengrin was the only opera given by the 
Italian Company last year that attracted 
paying audiences. 








One of the interesting books of the season is 
German Universities, by James Hart. 
Mr. — ‘3 a is a — narrative of Univer- 
sity life in Germany. His career at Gottingen was 
quiet and uneventful, remarkable for nothing but 
hard study and a close observation of the manner 
of living in a German University town. He 
compares the German, English, and American 
Universities, rather to the disadvantage of the 
two latter. Mr. Hart makes three objections to 
the English system of education at and 
Cambridge—that it is illiberal, expensive, and 
comparatively unproductive of results. The En- 
glish University 1s sectarian in its character and 
aristocratic in its atmosphere. German Universi- 
ties are neither. He explains this difference by 
the fact that the English belong to private cor- 
porations, while the German are national. The 
first of the book relates to Germany in 1861, 
but the author revisited that country in 1872-3, 
and gives an account of the University system 
in its most recent aspects under the head of 
“ General Remarks.” ' 

A Boston firm is about to publish a volume of 
the collected poems of Mr. T. B. Aldrich, of that 
city. Mr. Aldrich has long been a contributor of 
both prose and poetry to the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and his writings are very popular 
among the readers of that journal. His prose is 
generally flavoured with a delicious humour, while 
his poetry is for the most part of the delicately 
sentimental order. He is not a great poet, but 
his verses are very nearly perfect of their kind. 
His love-songs are dainty enough to have been 
sung by the lovers of troubadour days. 

Bret Harte has been hard at work all summer 
upon a novel and upon a play. The play, I 
believe, is the nearest completion, and when 
finished will be produced at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. Mr. Dion Boucicault has not assisted 
Mr. Harte in the preparation of this play, although 
there have been a number of newspaper para- 
graphs to that effect. Mr. Harte’s novel will be, 
like his short stories, descriptive of Western life. 

The friends of Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and they 
are many, do not hesitate to express their disap- 
pointment at his last novel, Idolatry. The story 
is fantastic, but not the fantasy of a refined ima- 
gination. It is a disappointment not only as a 
work of art but in its moral tone, which is morbid 
and unhealthy. There is, however, a certain 
fascination about the book which only serves to 
make it the more objectionable. é 

It is a pleasure to tarn from the oppressive 
atmosphere of Idolatry to the pure and healthy 
ages of Dr. Robert Lowell's Anthony Brade. Dr. 
| pa is a brother of James Russell Lowell, and 
is the Professor of Ancient Languages at Union 
College. He is best known as the author of The 
New Priest in Conception Bay. That story, with 
its strong painting of the homely inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, is a tragedy so cleverly drawn, so 
shrewd and so dramatic, that it would dignify any 
stage. Anthony Brade lacks the tragic force of 
The New Priest. The plot is not so strong, but 
the character drawing, fun, pathos, and graceful 
writing in the book are sufficient to command 
the interested attention of a wide circle of 
readers. 

Miss Kate Field, who is known in England as 
well as in this country as a successful lecturer, 1s 
about to become an actress. Miss Field comes 
honestly by her dramatic talent, for both of her 
parents were actors. She has been studying for 
the stage for some time past, and will make her 
début at Booth’s Theatre in this city as Peg Wof- 
fington in the drama of that name. Miss Field 
will continue to write after she begins her new 
career. She is engaged to write a series of ar- 
ticles on “ Republicanism in England ” for the St. 
Louis Republican newspaper, and is dramatising 
Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter. Her Ten Days m 


> which @ in the form of letters to 
the New York Tribune, will soon be published in 
book form. 
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The Italian season at the Aca- 
demy of Music in this city on September 28, with 
Malle. Heilbron in Za Traviata. Mdlle. Heil- 


bron made a pleasant impression without creating 


a furore, and her chances of popularity are ex- 
cellent. Mdlle. Emma Albani, Mr. Strakosch’s 
“star” prima donna, will not be heard in New 


York until later in the season. The new operas 
to be brought out this year are Marchetti’s 
Ruy Blas, Wagner's Flying Dutchman, and Gou- 
eu Romeo and Juliet; Verdi's Requiem Mass 
will also be produced for the first time in 
this country. Among the important revivals 
are Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord, Bellini’s 
Norma, Wagner's Lohengrin, and Verdi’s Aida. 
Signor Carpi, the new tenor of this troupe, 
lias an agreeable voice of good quality and suffi- 
cient flexibility to make him satisfactory in senti- 
mental as well as robust parts. He has not the 
fine stage presence of Campanini, which did so 
much towards making that singer’s success in 


mn. 
Miss Olara Louise Kellogg, our native prima 
donna, has an excellent English opera company of 
her own, and is at present making a tour of the 
Western States. She has herself prepared Thomas’s 
Mignon and Balfe’s Talisman for the English 
opera stage. 

It is predicted that this will be a very bad year 
for amusements, as we shall probably be poorer 
than we were last year. 

Mdme. Ristori writes to her friends in this 
country that she is learning the play of Macbeth 
in English. She gave the sleep-walking scene in 
that play in London some time ago, but she will 
give the entire play in that language, for the first 
time, in New York during the coming winter. 
J.S. Gruper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PARENTAGE OF NAPOLEON III. 
Paris : October 19, 1874. 

Will you allow me to reply as briefly as possible 
to Mr. 'B. Jerrold’s letter on the subject of the 
birth of Napoleon IIT.? In the first nee I may 
be allowed to remark that Mr. Jerrold contests the 
value of a document to which I have ap ,on 
the ground that the Decazes “ have no nght to be 
regarded as impartial witnesses,” while he bases his 
own narrative and assertions on documents taken 
from the papers of Queen Hortense. It will be 
admitted that the impartiality of the latter is 
more open to question than that of the family of 
the Decazes. 

The evidence alleged by Mr. Jerrold does not 
appear to me to beconvincing. King Louis, with- 
out doubt, did not publicly disavow the child at 
the moment of its birth. It is easy to understand 
that he would not wish to do so. It would have 
been to publish his dishonour ; and even if he had 
been willing to do it, Napoleon I. would never 
have allowed him to take such a step. Mr. Jer- 
rold adds that Louis Napoleon inherited the for- 
tune of the King of Holland. This proves 
nothing ; it could not have been otherwise in virtue 
of the celebrated maxim, Js pater est quem nuptiae 
demonstrant. 

On the other hand, it seems to me to be incon- 
testable that, at a later time, King Louis refused 
to recognise the third son of Queen Hortense as 
his own. I will only add one piece of evidence 
in addition to those which I have already furnished. 
There has appeared this year a volume entitled 
Le Dernier des Napoléon (Lacroix). This volume 
is written from an Austrian, legitimist, and clerical 
point of view, and dedicated to the manes of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and the author in this dedi- 
cation speaks of the efforts which he formerly 
made at Miramar to divert that prince from 
launching into the Mexican adventure. Although 
the book is anonymous, there is no doubt that it 
is the work of a very celebrated Austrian diplo- 
matist, who has long represented his Government 
with the Holy See. At p. 35 I read the following 
words apropos of the insurrection of Forl: :— 

“ L’ex-roi de Hollande n’avait jamais voulu voir ou 
reconnaitre son fils Louis-Napoléon. Dans son salon 
de Florence il avait tous les portraits de sa famille, et 
il faisait remarquer avec une certaine affectation, qu'il 
n’y avait jamais admis l'enfant de prédilection de la 
Reine Hortense. Il écrivit au Pape une lettre encore 
inédite aujourd’hui. C'est un des autographes les 
plus étranges de cette étrange famille. 

“«St. Pere,’ écrivait le Roi Louis, ‘mon Ame est 
accablée de tristesse et j'ai frémi d’indignation quand 
j’ai appris la tentative criminelle de mon fils * contre 
lautorité de votre sainteté. . . . Le malheureux en- 
fant est mort. Que Dieu lui fasse miséricorde ! 

“*Quant 4 l'autre + qui usurpe mon nom, vous le 
savez, St. Pére, celui-la, grace 4 Dieu, ne m’est rien. 
J'ai le malheur d’avoir pour femme. . . .’” 


Did King Louis deceive himself when he wrote 


* His second son, who died in the insurrection. 
The first died young in Holland. 
+ Napoleon III. 








thus? It is difficult to believe it. At all events 
it will be allowed that such documents justify the 
doubts of many Frenchmen. 

ETrENNE CoQuEREL. 








“SPURIOUS HEBREW COINS.” 
Nash Mills, Hemel Hempsted : Oct. 17, 1874, 

I have delayed making any further comments 
on the authenticity of the Shekels collected in 
Palestine by the late Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, until I 
was in a position to speak with confidence both 
as to their specific gravity and their chemical 
composition. This, thanks to the kindness of 
Dr. Walter Flight of the Mineral Department 
of the British Museum, who has weighed five of 
the coins and analysed one, I am now enabled to 
«do. The question, as Mr. Francis R. Conder says 
in his letter which appeared in your columns in 
September 19, is one of fact; but his statement 
that any coin of a ific gravity in excess of 
pure silver must be of other than legal issue can- 
not be accepted without a proviso that the stan- 
dard referred to is that of coined silver and not 
cast, and that the coins are free from any un- 
intentional admixture of gold or even lead. 

The author of the anonymous article in the 
Acapemy of September 5 states that the specific 
gravity of a tested specimen of the shekel was 
10°8. It does not appear nnder what circumstances 
or by whom this result was obtained; but I re- 
marked in my former letter that the value of this 
piece of evidence depended on the accuracy of the 
observer, and that the determination of 10°8 had 
yet to be verified. 

That my hesitation in accepting the determina- 
tion was justifiable will be seen from Dr. Flight’s 
report, which I will now proceed to give in his 
own words :— 

“The results of my examination of the shekels are 
as follow :—The first one, bearing the date ‘ Year 2,’ 
weighs 14-2696 grammes (220°209 grains), and has 
the specific gravity 10°527. Graham says that the 
specific gravity of pure cast silver varies between 
10-474 and 10542; the mean of these numbers is 
10°508. The specific gravity of pure stamped silver 
is stated by G. Rose to be 10°666. The specific 
gravity of Mr. Drake's shekel is, it will be seen, about 
midway between these numbers. 

“ A quantitative analysis of this same coin showed 
it to be composed of — 


Silver 97°674 e 
Gold 0676 
Copper 0°642 
Carbon 0°034 
Sulphur, lead, lL — 
iron, zine f 
99-026 


“Tt consists, therefore, essentially of silver, and 
the other metals are present in such small amount that 
they can hardly affect the specifie gravity of the coin 
itself. In fact, in a way they compensate each other ; 
though the gold be heavier the copper is lighter, and 
its alloy with silver has a specific gravity inferior to 
the mean of the components, 

“The other four shekels of Mr. Drake’s, which I 
afterwards received, were more corroded on the surface 
than the first, and have chloride of silver adhering 
in some places. This compound, which in its densest 
form has the specific gravity of 5°31-5°43, tends of 
course to lessen the specific gravity of the coins, 


Below are the numbers I obtained :— 
Weight in grammes Sp. gravity 
Year 1 14-0906 10°495 
Year 2 13-0458 10°146 
Year 3 14°1825 10°472 
Year 4 143036 10°500 


“Whether these contain alloy or not I am unable to 
say, but I notice green spots on one of them. The 
specific gravity of standard silver containing 7°5 cent. 
of copper is 10°200.” ; 

A more conclusive vindication of the coins 
from the aspersions cast upon them cannot be 
desired. Even the assertion that the incrustation 
upon them “is not the horn-silver dear to col- 
lectors, but resenibles a lead slag,” is shown to be 
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unfounded, as Dr. Flight declares it to be chloride 
of silver, 

Into the numismatic questions raised by Mr. 
F’. R. Conder it is needless to enter. I am, how- 
ever, rather curious to know what was the silver 
coin of sixty-three grains weight, on which he 
found the words “Shekel Israi,” and where it is 
preserved. 

In conclusion, I may mention that a number of 
Mr. Drake’s shekels were submitted to the Numis- 
matic Society at their meeting on Thursday last, 
and were accepted as above all suspicion. I may 
also express a hope that the author of the article 
attacking the coins may in future be more careful 
to ascertain the real facts of his case before assum- 
ing the part of an assailant. Joun Evans. 








SCIENCE. 


Catalogue of the Anthropological Collection lent 
by Colonel Lane Fox for Exhibition in the 
Bethnal Green Brarch of the South Ken- 
sington Museum. By Colonel Lane Fox. 
(London: Printed by Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1874.) 


CotoneL Lane Fox’s application of the 
development-theory to explain the history 
of weapons and implements is one of the 
best contributions made by Englishmen to 
the science of culture. It is too little known, 
for the three lectures on “ Primitive War- 
fare’ in which it is most fully worked out 
are only to be found in the Journals of the 
United Service Institution. The present 
publication is a catalogue raisonné of the 
museum of weapons, &c., the classification 
of which has led Colonel Fox to form his 
theories, which are stated in the introduc- 
tory remarks to each set of specimens, The 
doctrine of evolution so enlivens everything 
it touches, that it can make even a catalogue 
readable. 

The first class of weapons illustrated are 
shields. It is often thought that the shield 
was primarily a screen or shelter for the 
warrior to ensconce himself behind, but the 
savage specimens go far to justify Colonel 
Fox’s different view. He maintains that 
the original type was a mere parrying-stick 
grasped in the hand, such as those with 
which South Sea Islanders and other tribes 
used to ward off darts with wonderful skill. 
In Australia and Africa the parrying in- 
strument becomes a kind of triangular bar 
wide enough in the middle for a hand-grasp 
behind. Thence, a series of stages connect 
the parrying-stick with the larger shield or 
target, but the original nature of this is 
shown in almost all cases by its having to 
be played or brandished to keep off missiles. 
It is only for special purposes, such as 
Assyrian siege warfare, that we find the 
warrior with a shield large enough to hide 
his whole body. Among the last shields 
used in Europe were the targets carried by 
the 42nd Highlanders in Flanders in 1747. 
Next, the various stages of body-armour 
enable Colonel Fox to show how the imita- 
tion of nature becomes the origin of art. 
Savages begin by putting on thicker skins, 
like the Patagonian chief with sevenfold 
horse-hide on his body and threefold on his 
arms, while such terms as “ scale-armour ”’ 
have always recognised the obvious imita- 
tion of the scales of animals by the ar- 
mourer. 

Among missile weapons, special attention 





is here given to the class of “ boomerangs,” 
under which Colonel Fox includes not only 
the familiar Australian kind, but other flat 
curved missiles used by hill tribes of India, 
and in Africa, By the aid of a series of 
specimens he shows how mere sticks or 
clubs thrown at game or enemies would be 
improved by experience, being made thin and 
edged to fly farther, till at last the fact having 
been noticed that such a weapon will return to 
the thrower, boomerangs were often shaped 
with a view to this useful property. It ap- 
pears that the boomerangs used by the Ma- 
rawas of South India and by the ancient 
Egyptians, as well as those of the Aus- 
tralians, have the return flight; but this 
is not generally the case with the missile- 
blades of India and Africa. Colonel Fox 
is disposed to attach an ethnological signifi- 
cation to the fact that hoomerangs, and also 


| a particular class of parrying-shields, are 


found on the line of distribution of Professor 
Huxley’s Australioid race, from Australia 
through South India to Egypt, as though 
these weapons had been a possession of the 
common ancestors of Australians, Coolies, 
and Egyptians. (There seems to be some 
misprint in p. 32, line 18, as to this matter.) 
To the writer of the present notice, however, 
the evidence of another class of weapons stu- 
died by Colonel Fox seems to tend against 
attaching too much ethnological value to the 
possession of some simple weapon by several 
remote races. The spear-thrower is a stick 
or narrow board used to hurl darts with, 
“having the effect of adding another joint 
to the arm of the thrower.” This instru- 
ment, which greatly increases the force with 
which a spear can be thrown, is found 
among the Australians, the Esquimaux, 
the Aztecs, and some Brazilian tribes. But 
it may well have been independently in- 
vented in several places, and can hardly be 
taken as proof of any connexion between 
the races of America and Australia. This 
problem renews itself in the most compli- 
cated way in the attempt to trace the origin 
of the bow. Colonel Fox thinks he can 
trace the plain wood bow as having diffused 
itself over the world from two or three geo- 
graphical centres, but cannot decide whether 
it originated independently in those centres, 
or was derived from a still earlier single 
source. But as to the composite bow, such 
us that of wood backed with sinew or horn, 
there is, he says, every reason to believe 
that it spread from a common centre some- 
where in Central or Northern Asia. Now, 
as such bows appear among North American 
tribes, this involves the theory that North 
American culture was in part of Asiatic 
origin. These views as to the ethnology of 
the bow require careful consideration, but 
cannot at present be taken as established. 
The blow-tube for shooting tiny poisoned 
arrows by a strong puff of breath is found 
among native tribes in the two distant 
regions of South America and South-east 
Asia. Colonel Fox hesitates to say that 
the knowledge of the weapon passed from 
one district to the other in pre-historic 
times, but thinks that the fact of the 
arrows being poiséned and some of the 
blow-pipes being constructed of two tubes 
one within the other, in both regions, is an 
argument in favour of an ancient connexion. 





As to the origin of the name of the instru. 
ment, French sarbacane, Italian cerbotana, 
the derivation given by Denin is quoted 
“from Carpi in Italy, the place where they 
were manufactured, and cunna a reed” (! 
It is taken for granted by Colonel Fox that 
its South American name zarabatana was 
borrowed from the Europeans. But a com. 
parison of the whole set of names would 
have most likely persuaded him that, on the 
contrary, it is the native American name 
which is original, sarbacane being only one 
of several corruptions of it. 

The author’s interesting argument is here 
stated as to the iron heads of arrows and 
javelins made with blades of an ogee section, 
so as to give the weapon a rotatory motion 
in flight. So deeply has this idea sunk into 
the mind of the native smiths, that with 
absurd consistency they will actually forge 
the blades of knives and swords in the same 
way. There is much force in Colonel Fox’s 
argument that so remarkable a peculiarity 
indicates the art having spread everywhere 
from a common source, and the distribution 
of the double bellows for smelting iron may 
tend to confirm this view. If the inference 
is sound, the peculiarities of native iron- 
work prove an ancient connexion between the 
barbaric civilisation of Africa and that of 
parts of Asia and the Indian Archipelago. 

Epwarp B. Tytor. 








On Early English Pronunciation, with 
especial Lveference to Chaucer. By R. 
F. Weymouth, D.Lit., M.A. (London: 
Asher & Co., 1874.) 


Tus book is an instructive and, we may 
say, warning example of the way in which 
linguistic evidence may be dealt with bya 
scholar who approaches his investigation 
with a ready-made d@ priori theory. Dr. 
Weymouth’s theory is that the present pro- 
nunciation of literary English is substan- 
tially that of Chaucer’s period—that the 
sounds of English have not suffered any 
very appreciable change during the last six 
centuries. As these views are directly the 
reverse of those laid down by Mr. Ellis as 
the result of his own laborious investigations, 
Dr. Weymouth’s book naturally assumes 
the form of a polemic against Mr. Ellis, 
whom, while respecting his accuracy and 
industry, he accuses of faulty logic and want 
of proper method. 

According to Dr. Weymouth, the funda- 
mental defects of Mr. Ellis’s method are his 
too implicit reliance on the statements of 
the old orthoepists and grammarians, bis 
neglect of the living dialectal forms, and his 
maxim that ‘the orthography shows the 
sound.” 

All that the first objection amounts to, as 
far as we can see, is that the statements of 
the orthoepists are sometimes obscure, and 
consequently that it is often possible to 
interpret them otherwise than Mr. Ellis has 
done—a fact which Mr. Ellis himself would 
probably be the first to acknowledge. The 
second objection can hardly stand in the 
face of the fact that Mr. Ellis is at the 
present moment engaged in a most full and 
elaborate investigation of the pronunciation 
of our dialects. Until the results of his 
labours are laid before us it is idle to attempt 
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to settle beforehand what is the value of 
their evidence. It is quite clear that it will 
not do to take dialectal pronunciations at 
random which happen to fit in with any 
theory, and ignore the counter evidence. 
Even if all the dialects afforded precisely 
the same evidence, if, for instance, they 
all pronounced such a word as house 
with some variety of the diphthong au— 
it does not at all follow that Chaucer 
said haus. The dialects may all have 
changed independently, in accordance with 
the inherent laws of phonetic development— 
even if the simple (Italian) w had not been 
preserved to the present day in the English 
dialects of Scotland, Chaucer may still have 
said hwus, and not haus, as Dr. Weymouth 
assumes. The most curious thing is that 
Dr. Weymouth is fully aware of all these 
objections to his theory, and indeed we 
cannot do better than quote his remarks 
{p. 79) :— 

“And now to return to the question started in 
§9: was there—or is there—a tendency in the 
Teutonic languages to change # into ai? Many 
scholars suppose that in High German, Dutch, 
and English. the at is simply a modern substitute 
fora more ancient #. The mode of writing in 
early German, Low and High, favours this view; 
for the symbol was commonly ¢, and throughout 
Europe, England alone excepted, this stands for 
(the sound of) ¢; and it is supposed always to have 
done so. Now let us see what this theory involves. 

“ First, it involves the assumption that in far 
remote antiquity there was some one mother 
tongue from which alike the Teutonic and the 
Classic languages—we need not climb still higher 
ap the family tree—were derived; and so long as 
it existed all words that we now sound with ai— 
‘wine,’ for instance, had «#. It is sufficient to 
say that this assumption, however plausible, rests 
on no foundation of history or tradition. 

“ Secondly, it assumes that both Celts and Scan- 
dinavians in the north, and the Latin and Helfenic 
races in the south, persistently adhered to the zi, 
and their wiin or vin remained immutable. 

“Thirdly, that during long centuries, and whole 
millennia, the ‘Teutons too—tendency notwith- 
standing—persevered with zwitn, until they learned 
to write, adopting the Roman alphabet. 

“ Fourthly, that the Latin ¢ was always #, which 
is not certain, and can only be maintained by pre- 
oy such arguments as would prove the English 
ito have been always the pane of at. 

“Fifthly, that after the Teutonic tribes had re- 
eived the Roman alphabet—post hoc, not propter 
ho—some of them, owing to this most curious 
tendency, came, at some period during the early 
Middle Ages, to change #i into ai: wiin no longer, 
but wain. Yet only some of the Teutons made 
this change: most of the Hollanders, the Frisians, 
and the peasantry who speak the Platt-Deutsch, 
Tetain 22. 

If we omit from this passage all the 
expressions of doubt and depreciation, it 
would be impossible to find a clearer and 
more satisfactory statement of the views 
universally accepted by the philological 
world—with the exception of Dr. Weymouth 
and the unfortunate schoolboys who have 
his extraordinary Chaucerian pronunciation 
drilled into them. How Dr. Weymouth, 
with the facts of comparative philology 
staring him in the face, can persist in 
agreeing with Mr. E. A. Freeman (whom he 

cetiously terms a “ brother barbarian’’) 
that the Anglo-Saxon i was “certainly 
Sounded as it is now,” is a mystery even 


More insoluble than the change of wiin into 
toain. 





In his anxiety to escape from the dreaded 
wiin, Dr. Weymouth has recourse to the most 
desperate and farfetched arguments, quoting 
Lipsius’s defence of the English diphthongic 
pronunciation of Latin 7 in régina, &c., 
inferring, on the strength of an isolated 
Norman pronunciation, in which joli is jolai, 
that ¢ final was ai in French, and finally 
wandering off to the Greek olvoc, of which 
he says— . 


“Some-scholars believe that in the o: of oivoc 
the o is merely a variant of the digamma, and that 
Fivog is the old form, and points to wiin. But 
ancient inscriptions show us the £ and the o both 
used in such words. In Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. Gr., 
No. 4, we have TAN FOIKIAN: which, being 
confirmed also by other inscriptions, conclusively 
shows that in that word at least—very probably 
therefore in others like it—the F was not followed 
by the pure sound of #.” 


In his table of contents Dr. Weymouth 
calls this “a ray of light from an old in- 
scription in Aeolic Greek.’’ We are unable 
to see anything but Cimmerian darkness in 
his arguments. 

We are equally at a loss to understand 
the third objection. The maxim that “ the 
orthography shows the sound” would 
certainly prove ‘‘delusive ’’ if applied to the 
present forms of such words as knight or 
wright, but the principle was never sup- 
posed to hold good universally. Mr. Ellis 
only claims to have established that before 
the rise of printing the scribes wrote not by 
eye but by ear, and that, although the values 
of the letters were necessarily traditional, 
their use in expressing the actual sounds 
used by the writer was not so, but was 
guided by ear. If the orthography of dead 
languages were no guide to their sounds, 
we should simply have to give up the study 
of historical phonetics altogether, except 
where we have the contemporary evidence of 
grammarians and orthoepists. 

It need scarcely be said that Dr. Wey- 
mouth fails to carry out his views consistently. 
If there is a point in which all the English 
dialects agree, it is in rejecting the final 
unaccented e. I learn from Mr. Ellis that 
he has not found a trace of it anywhere 
remaining. If, then, Dr. Weymouth as- 
sumes a Chaucerian haus against the testi- 
mony of the Scotch hus, he is surely bound 
still more to assume that Chaucer pro- 
nounced sonne, time, &c., as monosyllables— 
and yet he makes these words dissyllables 
whenever the metre requires it. He departs 
from the present pronunciation of literary 
English in several other instances, and 
altogether it is difficult to see the value of a 
tradition which, by his own showing, has so 
frequently gone astray as to require constant 
theoretical modification. 

The paradoxical nature of Dr. Weymouth’s 
theories is the more to be regretted, as he 
has otherwise shown considerable sagacity 
and historical knowledge, and in some im- 
portant cases really seems to have convicted 
Mr. Ellis of error. We allude particularly to 
the question of the two os and es in Chaucer. 
Dr. Weymouth argues very justly that if we 
find @ and 6 distinct in Anglo-Saxon, and 
their modern representatives oa (0) and 00 
still distinguished in pronunciation as oo and 
uu (hoom, duwm = A.S. ham, dém), there 
must also have been a distinction in Chaucer’s 
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time, and he finds accordingly that the two 
os are hardly ever rhymed together by 
Chaucer and his contemporaries, except in 
the case of proper names, whose pronuncia- 
tion was not fixed. We cannot, of course, 
follow Dr. Weymouth when he goes on to 
assume that the two os in Chaucer’s time had 
exactly the same pronunciation as at present, 
but there can be no reasonable doubt that 
he is right in protesting against Mr. Ellis’s 
confusion of the two sounds, 

We have not space to criticise any fur- 
ther the details given by Dr. Weymouth, 
although many of his observations, especially 
of dialectal usage, are of considerable inte- 
rest. The book deserves the attention of all 
students of English—even those who are 
fully convinced of the erroneousness of Dr. 
Weymouth’s views will find in it much to 
instruct, and—we may add—to amuse them. 

Henry Sweet. 








A BUDGET OF PARADOXERS. 


Tue student of paradoxical literature has reason 
to deplore the untimely death of Professor De 
Morgan. Though their genial and talented his- 
torian is dead, the race of Paradoxers continues to 
flourish, Three books we have lately received 
make us sigh for a continuation of the Budget of 
Paradoxes. It will be seen that mathematics and 
theology can no longer assert an exclusive right 
to this department of human ingenuity; a rival 
has entered the field in the shape of philology. 
First and foremost comes Professor Piazzi Smith’s 
Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. The in- 
heritance, it is true, has been disowned by the 
leading scientific men of our degenerate day, and 
the Royal Society has refused to allow any light 
to penetrate to it from the windowless chambers 
of the Great Pyramid ; but Professor Piazzi Smith 
does not weary of his mission to an unbelieving 
world. However, the Egyptologists are as blind 
—the Professor insinuates wilfully so—as the 
Fellows of the Royal Society, and in the inspired 
monument of “ heaven-descended ” measures they 
can see nothing but a stone sarcophagus. Never- 
theless, let the Professor go on preaching his new 
creed—that the Great Pyramid was constructed 
under the eye of Melchisedek as an enduring monu- 
ment of Divine weights and measures, to be re- 
vealed to the Scotch astronomer of the present 
age, when the atheistic decimal system of revo- 
lutionary France threatens to upset religion—and 
he will certainly gain converts. The volume runs 
to 518 pages, including appendices; and if hard 
words can destroy “ Cheops’ coffin” and its de- 
fenders, the Professor has accomplished his pur- 
ose. 
. An equally remarkable book, though of a some- 
what contradictory tendency, is The Primitive and 
Universal Laws of Language, by Count ©. A. de 
Goddes-Liancourt and Frederic Pincott. These 
laws are “founded on the natural basis of onoma- 
tops,” a word perhaps more useful than orna- 
mental. The authors are convinced that by 
extracting from various dictionaries, ancient and 
modern, a number of words not more unlike in 
sound and meaning than crab and fleece, law and 
to lick, and throwing them into one heap, it is 
ossible to arrive at the “onomatopic” roots of 
Sakenge, it being understood “that any letter 
may interchange with any other letter.” To one 
uninitiated in the “primitive and universal laws 
of language,” these roots may seem rather vague ; 
but then vagueness is the essence of “ onomatops.” 
We confess to having been taken aback at first at 
being told that world and earth are both “ forms 
of or-bs, Latin,” and that “ the Semitic languages 
entirely ignore ” the vowels ; but on reflecting that 
the meaning and connexion of the first two pages 
of the volume are still a sealed mystery to us, we 
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ceased tu wonderatour “state of blessed ignorance.” 
For the benefit of the initiated, however, we may 
add that the conclusion arrived at by the authors 
is not only that “man spoke before he reasoned,” 
but that “there is no natural and intrinsic dif- 
ference between the sounds of the brute and the 
words of the man ;” though why the first of these 
sentences should be printed in capitals, and the 
second in italics, is again one of those things we 
are unable to comprehend. The last book in our 
budget is one by M. de Charencey, on De Quelques 
Idées symboliques se rattachant au Nom des Douze 
Fils de Jacob, reprinted, by the way, from the 
Transactions of the Société Philologique. M. de 
Charencey sees in the twelve sons of Jacob the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, and this, too, in the 
interests of the Church. Whether the Church 
will approve of the fashion in which its interests 
are cared for may admit of question. M. de 
Charencey, however, cannot lay claim to the 
merit of originality for his discovery, since Sir 
William Drummond endeavoured, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to impress it upon the world some fifty 
years ago. What is original is the mystical con- 
nexion that is shown to exist between the stones 
of the High Priest’s breastplate and the vision of 
the Apocalypse and the Zodiacal patriarchs. 
Various shades of colour, moreover, are denoted 
by the latter, reminding us of certain theories of 
Swedenborg. When Joseph told his dream to 
his brethren, he can have had little idea how 
useful it would be to modern theologico-philolo- 
gists. It is a pity that the dreams of other para- 
doxers cannot lay claim to so respectable an 
antiquity. A. H. Sayer. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


M. J. V«ioLtr recently explained to the 
French Academy some experiments designed for 
the ree of estimating the temperature of the 
sun, which he reckons at 1,354° C., without, 
however, allowing for the loss occasioned by the 
absorption of the earth’s atmosphere, but for which 
his a pac would have been more strongly 
affected and the estimate would have been higher. 
His paper called forth very interesting remarks 
from M. St. Claire Deville and M. Berthelot as to 
the limits beyond which increase of temperature 
could not be obtained. M. Deville observed that 
it was not prudent to speak of higher tempera- 
tures than had been actually measured, those 
measured by M. Biinsen being the highest known. 
The heat resulting from chemical combination 
was limited by the temperature at which dissocia- 
tion oecurred, and which, according to his experi- 
ments,neverexceededa measurable quantity. When 
the pressure was augmented, am a which two 
gases combined, there was usually an augmenta- 
tion of the temperature produced, but the experi- 
ments of Professor Frankland, M. Cailletet, and 
his own, proved that the light which was dis- 
engaged increased faster than the temperature, 
and that the chemical rays augmented rapidly in 
number and intensity. It might then be sup- 
posed that combinations occurring under increased 
pressures would exhibit energy, not in the form 
of heat, but in waves of shorter lengths, and that 
a limit would be reached, beyond which no calorific 
effects would be produced. M. Berthelot observed 
that as long as the law of Mariotte was considered 
absolute there appeared no limit to the tempera- 
ture simple gases might be made to assume, unless 
it was supposed that they were transformed into 
something still simpler, or into the universal 
ether ; but practically it might be found that radia- 
tions of kinds augmented so rapidly with 
increase of temperature that no temperature would 
be realisable beyond 2,500° C, or 3,000° C., as 
observed in the experiments of M. St. Claire 
Deville. uality of temperature and of pres- 
sure of two identical masses of gas did not neces- 
sarily imply identity of those vibratory movements 
which correspond to luminous or chemical radia- 
tioris, One such gas might appear yellow, or red, 





and chiefly emit luminous or calorific rays, while 
the other might be blue or violet, and emit more 
chemical rays. They would then be in a state of 
equilibrium of temperature, without being in the 
same physical conditions. Two such masses 
might be compared to musical instruments emit- 
ting sounds of equal force, but composed of dif- 
ferent harmonics. In experiments he had made 
with carbon heated inan atmosphere of hydrogen, 
first with a strong galvanic battery, and then 
with solar rays condensed by a polyzonal lens, 
the effects were at first identical ; dark red, bright 
red, reddish-white, and dazzling white, but as the 
temperature continued to increase, they became 
different. With the electric current, the carbon 
— from dazzling white to the blue so well 

own to persons accustomed to electric illumi- 
nation; but in the solar focus the change was 
from dazzling white to rose, which corresponds 
with a higher temperature, close to that at which 
platinum melts under very powerful lenses. Would 
gases treated by different means afford analogous 
results? M. Berthelot also referred to experi- 
ments he had made in compressing gases, con- 
tained in a strong steel tube, by forcing upon them 
a piston impelled by the fall through a space 
of from 1 to 5 métres of a ram weighing 
500 kilogrammes. If all the mechanical force 
had been transformed into heat, the result 
would have an elevation of several hundred 
thousands of degrees. Carbonic oxide and oxygen 
were made to combine, but about one-fifth of the 
mixture remained unaltered as if the temperature 
had almost reached that at which the dissociation 
of carbonic acid occurs ; pure carbonic acid, how- 
ever, was not changed. Protoxide of nitrogen 
resisted or suffered decomposition according to the 
conditions of the experiment. Olefiant gas did 
not suffer appreciable decomposition. 

To resume, M. Berthelot said, “It is not pos- 
sible to communicate to matter an active force to 
an extent without limits: no instrument can be 
made to give an indefinitely augmenting sound ; 
no projectile can be made to acquire an indefinitely 
increasing velocity of rotation, or translation: but 
we are not able to assign with any probability, 
derived from our own experiments, what may be 
the limits of temperature in a body differing as 
the sun does from the conditions we are surrounded 
with.” 

The above is a free and abridged translation of 
remarks which will be found at length in Comptes 
Rendus, 1874, 1 Sem. p. 1816, et seq. 


Tae second number of Anthyopologia for 1874 
(published by Messrs. Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox) 
begins with the report of a paper read before the 
Society by A. H. Kieht, F.L.A.S., on the Natives 
of New Guinea and of the neighbouring Islands, 
such as Misori, the Admiralty Islands, New 
Britain, &c. The author did not profess to con- 
sider the question of the ethnological characteris- 
tics of the race, but simply described the appear- 
ance, habits, and customs of the ep as they 
presented themselves to him ; and his paper has, 
therefore, no scientific value beyond the fact of 
its adding materials derived from direct observa- 
tion to the general mass of our knowledge. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of this 
paper, the president, Dr. R. 8. Charnock, F.S.A., 
drew attention to the distinction between “ Pa- 
puans” and the so-called “ Alforas,” the former 
people being named by the Malays “Papfiah” 
from their frizzled hair; and the latter, who 
have straight long hair, having derived their 
name from the two Portuguese words “al,” 
the, and “ fora,” outside, or the outsiders—#. e., 
foreigners. While the Papuans occupy the 
westerz coasts of New Guinea, the Alforas are 
settled on the eastern sides of the island, 
although they are also found in the interior. In 
language, habits, appearance, and character, the 
two peoples differ widely, and it is probably to 
these marked differences that we must refer the 
uncertainty and contradiction which characterise 
the descriptions of early discoverers, who were 





i coat. the existence of two distinct races or 
i ° 
In a paper on the Prussians, Dr, Charnock re- 
the nation from a point of view which in 
its generally low standard would undoubtedly 
gratify M. de Quatrefages and others who share 
1n his opinions, for while he considers the ancient 
Prussians to have been dull and heavy, he thinks 
their modern representatives domineering, coarse, 
and selfish, not remarkable for veracity, and real 
Shylocks in money matters, Their culture he 
believes to be more apparent than real, their 
literature borrowed from England and France, 
their morality low, and their religion a hybrid 
between superstition and scepticism. Such de- 
cidedly antagonistic views of the dominant Ger- 
man race not unnaturally drew forth some strong 
expressions of counter-opinions, and a more unani- 
mous mgr seems to have been awarded by 
the members to the next paper read by the Presi- 
dent of the Society, on “the Wends of Bautzen.” 
Here Dr, Charnock enumerated the various branches 
into which this ancient race had split in the Baltic 
and other North-German lands, and considered in 
detail the names, positions, and conditions of the 
remnant which still preserves its ancient pecu- 
liarities of language and habits. According to 
the author, the Wends of Bautzen—a town 31 
miles E.N.E. of Dresden, differ considerably in 
physique from the Germans, having broad skulls 
with a cranial index of from 80 to 88, and being 
taller, fairer and stronger; while their language 
shows an unsiistebenbty close affinity to the 
Slavonic tongues. 

The very comprehensive paper read by Mr. 
Wake before the Society, on the Hetaerae of ancient 
Greece, and the worship of Venus or Astarte at 
Cyprus, of Adonis at Byblos, &c. ; and that by the 
President on “ Polyandry ” as it existed in primi- 
tive , and as it is still to be met with in the 
Aleutian Islands, onthe shores of Okhotsk,and other 
parts of Asia, called forth a lively discussion, in the 
course of which Mr. A. L. Lewis’s “ Notes on 
Polygamy” were also canvassed, and the entire 
range of the kindred subjects discussed in these 
three Ts was considered on ethical and social 
gro . At a later we. Dr. Wake read a 
paper on “ Marriage among Primitive Peoples,” 
in which he d in review the opinions ad- 
vanced, and the lines of ment followed, by 
Mr. McLennan, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Mor- 
gan; but although he is not disposed to adopt the 
views of any of these well-known authorities, he 
is scarcely prepared, it would seem, to offer any 
more definite hypothesis in regard to the much- 
discussed question of the origin of communal 
matriage. 

The second paper contributed by Mr. A. L. 
Lewis seems to us out of place among the printed 


Transactions of the Society, partly because it was 
not original, having been read before the British As- 
sociation at Brighton,and ly because its object, 


viz., the refutation of the alleged identification 
of the English nation with the “Lost House of 
Israel,” would appear to be scarcely worthy of the 
attention of a scientific society in these days. 

In a somewhat dull article Dr. Inman discusses 
“The Causes which determine the Rise and Fall 
of Nations,” and which he finds in the “ just 
commingling of the animal and the intellectual 

ualities of man.” He considers that a great 
eal of mawkish sentimentality is talked in re- 
gard to the Pee, mar ae of savages before the 
white man, which he simply regards as the inevit- 
able result of human intelligence overcoming 
human brutality. The question still remains, 
however, whether anything can justify civilised 
man in asserting the pre-eminence of his intelli- 

nce by manifesting so much of the brutality that 
oe hitherto too often characterised his dealings 
with savage tribes. Dr. Kaines, in a on 
“ Western Anthropologists and Extra-Western 
Communitiés,” which, by the way, had also been 
read at the meeting of the British Association at 
Brighton, considers the question of the advance of 
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civilisation from an ethical point of view, and re- 

Auguste Comte as the profoundest and 
wisest of modern ists, he maintains that 
progress should be subordinate to morality, and 
that the time has come when “ Commerce, as we 
Westerns understand and fashion it,” should cease 
to bring not peace but a sword. In his general 
condemnation of the policy employed by Western 
nations in colonizing the archipel of the East 
and the continents of the New World, he makes 
an honourable exception in favour of the Danes in 
Greenland, who “do not forget altogether the ties 
that bind men of different kindreds in a common 
brotherhood.” The discussion on these papers, 
which were written by men holding the widely 
different views of Christianity and Positivism, led 
to some controversy as to the extent to which 
subjects of anthropological interest should be 
treated with relation to moral and humane con- 
siderations. Another paper by Dr. Kaines, on the 
Importance to Anthropology of a true Cerebral 
Theory, called forth an ually animated discussion 
on the value of Gall’s doctrine, which the writer 
highly eulogized, and the merit of Dr. Ferrier’s 
researches, which he regarded as much over-rated. 


In the Anthropological Section of the French 
Association of Science, recently sitting at Lille, Dr. 
Gustave Lagneau discoursed on the “ Ethnogeny 
of the Populations of the North of France.” His 
conclusion was, that after, and perhaps before, the 
Polished Stone age, there were two principal races 
incessantly intermixing, and giving rise to the 
existing ge of the district. One, a Celtic 
race, with a more or less rounded sub-brachyce- 
phalic head, short face, brown hair, and moderate 
stature, which anciently occupied chiefly or ex- 
clusively the northern region, as it now occupies 
chiefly, and almost exclusively, the centre and 
north-west. The other race, true North German, 
with a long head, high face, light hair, blue eyes, 
remarkably white skin, and large bones, appears to 
have been represented at least in the Neolithic epoch, 
and to have constituted the Gauls (Gaéls), Belgians, 
Cimbrians, Germans, Saxons, and Franks, who 
successively immigrated into the northern region, 
subduing or driving back the anterior Celtic 
tace 


In the course of a discussion on this paper, M. de 
Quatrefages observed that women preserve ancient 
types more than men, and he mentioned finding in 
Antwerp some short brachycephalic prognathous 
brown-haired women of the type of the remains 
in the grottoes of Furfooz. 

In the same section M. de Mortillet argued that 
dolmens were not characteristic of any special 
migratory race. There were, for example, isolated 
— of dolmens in the Crimea and in Palestine, 
which could not be explained by a theory of migrat- 

ing builders. Although dolmens had certain cha- 
teeters in common, their details varied in different 
countries, and they were the works of sedentary 

tions sufficiently distinct to have different 
its. Variations were often found in districts 

close to each other ; thus, in Brittany the dolmens 
are chambers, or caves with long entrances (cou- 
loirs), while in the environs of Paris they are 

‘and broad covered ways preceded by short 
vestibules; and in Lozére, l’Aveyron, le Gard, 
and !’Ardéche they are simply rectangular kists 
of large dimensions. The dolmen was only a 
derivative from the sepulchral cave, and con- 
structed artificially to meet the increasing demand 
for burial-places. An examination of the re- 
mains in caves and in dolmens of the. same h 
showed an identity of funeral customs. Le Gard 
exhibited characteristic transitions between. caves 
and dolmens: M. Aurés had shown at Aubus- 
Sangues a natural sepulchral cavern closed after 

manner of the dolmens of the district ; and 
M. Cazalis de Fonduce had described and 
figured the hybrid sepulchres of Cordes and 
Castillet in the commune of Fontvielle, which are 

natural cave and half dolmen. 
a Broca discoursed to the same assembly on 
Geographical Distribution of the Basque 





Language, which was the most ancient in Europe, 
and apparently autochthonous. Before the fo. 
troduction of languages, numerous Euro- 
pean tribes spoke differeat, but more or less 
affiliated dialects, which gradually disap 
before the Aryan tongues, and only the ue 
now remains. Before the Romans, Iberia was 
only conquered by Celts and Carthaginians, and 
Theric is neither a Celtic nor a Phoenician lan- 
guage, and the ancients made no distinction 

tween the Iberians and the Vascons, or Cantabri, 
ancestors of the Basques. The opinion of Hum- 
boldt is thus confirmed. The thsine language 
retreated before the Roman ester and we ~ 
it disappear in Aquitaine and Spain, only the tribes 
of the Pyrenees em by the Gulf of Gascony 
preserved it. 

Perhaps, also, it was retained by the tribes can- 
toned between the Adour and the mountains, but 
the existence of the Basque lan in this 
region may have had another origin. In the fifth 
century the Visigoths tried to subdue the Spanish 
Vascons, who lost part of their territory, and many 
emigrated, ing the Pyrenees, and forcibly 
established themselves as far as the banks of the 
Adour. In 602 they obtained from Thiery IL, 
King of Burgundy, the cession of this territory. 
This was a veritable ue colonization, and from 
this epoch may be dated the return of Basque to 
the north of the nees. The Spanish Basques 
are dolichocephalic, the French ‘hoch yenphalle, and 
asno brachycephalic race has comeinto French Vas- 
cony within historic dates, nor any dolichocephalic 
race in Spanish Vascony, this ethnic division must 
date from prehistoric times. The Vascons re- 
tained their conquest, and, under Louis le Debon- 
naire, they extended it to Narbonnaise ; but after 
the death of their great chief, the Duke of Loup, 
their possessions were divided into three parts 
among his sons and heirs, forming the counties of 
Bigorre and Bearn, and the duchy of Vascony. 
Subsequently the Vascon element declined before 
the Gallo-Roman element; the language dis- 
ae before a patois of the langue de, the 
inhabitants of the two counties abandoned the 
name Vascon, and called themselves Bearnais. 
The district named Vascony, owing to the excur- 
sions of the Vascons beyond the Adour as far as 
Dordogne, was transformed into Gascony, and 
the Vascons of the Pyrenean valleys, changing V 
into B, took the name of Basques. 

In France the line of demarcation between 
the two languages is very sharp. Except in three 
villages near Oloron, where certain families teach 
their children both Béarnais and Basque, there is 
no point of transition between the two. An or- 
donnance of Charles IX., enjoining the inhabitants 
of Biarritz to employ French instead of Béarnais 
as their official language, proves that place to have 
been no more Basque then than it is to-day. Not 
long since Puente de la Reyna was a locality in 
which both Basque and Castilian were spoken ; 
and it was the same near Pampeluna ; but there is 
no such spot of transition in France. 


Iy the Medical Section of the French Associa- 
tion, M. Cuignet read a paper on “ The Sequel of 
Fractures caused by Projectiles,” and contended 
that amputation had led to more deaths than “ex- 
pectation ” and conservation, even 1n complicated 
wounds of the thigh, knee, and leg. He considered 
that amputation should be reserved for extensive 
mutilations, and not resorted to in the greater 
part of comminutive fractures of the limbs. M. 
Ollier, while agreeing with the principle of con- 
servation, could not accept M. Cuignet’s con- 
clusions, as they were drawn from an examination 
of the cases of survivors, and consequently did not 
include cases of deaths after abstention from am- 
putation. M. Laussedat related instances in his 
own practice at Brussels during the last war, 
which were in favour of abstention. In thirteen 
cases of very serious fracture of limbs, aggravated 
by the absence of all treatment and successive 
journeys, for several weeks the results were most 
fortunate. In particular, he mentioned a case 





of a foot smashed by a shell, another of a 
ball in the sole of the foot, which had re- 
mained there a long time, and another of com- 
minutive fracture of the leg. These results were 
the more remarkable as all died in a neigh- 
bouring ambulance where amputation had been 
easily accomplished. Other ers alluded to a 
different experience. M, Trélat spoke of the 
moral causes that influenced results. After the 
battle of Mouzon, a few days before Sedan, all the 
wounded made wonderful progress, operations and 
abstentions alike succeeded. Then came the 
Prussian occupation, requisitions and privations. 
The moral conditions changed ; gangrene, Xc., 
appeared, and cures were no longer expected. 

ore detailed accounts of the various matters 
brought before the French Association will be 
found in the Revue Scientifique, from which the 
above are taken. 


Herr Dove, ina communication to the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, remarks that, in our lati- 
tudes, the difference of temperature between polar 
and equatorial winds is much greater in winter 
than in summer. It is thus evident that a study 
of the simultaneous distribution of heat during 
the winter months is particularly favourable to de- 
termining the thermic effects of air currents. The 
results arrived at show that when the temperature 
falls suddenly in the last third of December, it 
is generally, though not always, an indication of a 
mean and steady temperature in the January of 
the following year. Precocious winters with 
frosts in November and early part of December, 
usually indicate that the ensuing month of January 
will be mild, and, on the contrary, warmer weather 
in November and December announces that the 
approaching winter will be severe. 


In an address to the French Association of 
Sciences at Lyons, Colonel Lausedat, reviewing the 
work of that body, mentioned that M. Jacquemin 
had found that hypochlorite of soda with a or 
of aniline wasa good test for phenic (carbolic) acid, 
immediately producing a powerfully blue salt, 
erythrophenate of soda. 

He also said that the experiments of Professor 
Chauveau on young calves proved the transmis- 
sibility of tuberculose through food. Out of 100 
sucking calves, the ees of sound parents, he 
could not discover the slightest trace of tubercu- 
losis, while 100 similar calves fed upon food con- 
taining the infectious matter were all found 
diseased in the course of six weeks or two months. 

He likewise mentioned that Dr. Ollier, having 
studied the effects of traumatic irritation in aug- 
menting or diminishing the length of growing 
bones, had made some successful experiments in 
treating the deformities of children from six to 
twelve years of age. 








FINE ART. 


Die Bildwerke des Parthenon und des The- 
seion. Von Heinrich Brann. [Aus den 
Sitzungsberichten der Philosophischphilo- 
logischen Classe der Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften.| (Miinchen: 1874.) 


Tux discussion as to the subject at large, 
and in detail, of the Sculptures of the Par- 
thenon has now been continued so long, 
and has elicited such a variety of opinions 
and theories, that the larger world, which 
is interested in it without pretending to 
take part in it, may reasonably be impatient 
for some reasonably satisfactory conclusion 
—or, at least, for some impartial summing 
up—if the end of it all must necessarily be 
that nothing can ever be concluded. The 
time for this final word usually declares 
itself as ripe when, after all that is plausible 
and much that is sagacious and imgepious 
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has been advanced upon a question, every 
new enunciation is manifestly prompted 
by little more than a resolution to have 
some part in the debate, or to say something 
‘that shall at least be novel, however des- 
perately wild or however hopelessly vapid. 
The regard that has been accorded to Hein- 
rich Brunn as a contributor to the history, 
and a collector of the notices, of the Greek 
sculptors, bespeaks attention for his recent 
essay on T'he Sculptures of the Parthenon and 
the Theseum. A survey of his exposition to 
the extent that our limits admit will perhaps 
enable us to decide in which category— 
whether of useful or of superfluous contri- 
butions to a literature already becoming 
overlaid and cumbrous—it is to find a place ; 
whether it may be accepted as conclusive in 
itself, or is not rather to be taken as a sign 
that the elements of investigation have been 
already exhausted, and that the time has 
come for a conclusive decision ; failing which, 
an audience which has continued attentive 
only with some difficulty hitherto will in- 
fallibly, and not inexcusably, disperse. 

For the sculpture in the Eastern pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon we have only the 
brief notice of the traveller Pausanias, that 
“the whole has reference to the birth of 
Athene ;” and then the preserved statues 
of the terminal groups at either angle. Of 
the central group not a fragment nor a 
record remains, and conjecture has an open 
field as to the figures that were introduced, 
their composition and occupation. The only 
limitations are consistency with the words 
of Pausanias, with the best interpretation of 
the “business” of the terminal groups which 
contrast with the better-known composition 
of the Western pediment, and, lastly and 
above all, with the poetic dignity of the 
occasion. One possibility of assistance lies 
in the recognition among ancient monu- 
ments of some figures that have an appear- 
ance of repeating members of the lost 
group. 

Of various schemes of restoration of the 
most important group of the most important 
sculptural composition on record, the chief 
are these: Zeus is seated in the centre 
under the apex of the pediment, with a small 
Athene above, as if at the moment of issuing 
from his cleft head, as shown on some vase 
paintings—a theory which probably died 
with its expositor. Then Zeus has been 
enthroned full face in the same central 
place, with Athene of full size beside him. 
The opponents of this view had. at their 
command the objections that a seated figure 
would be too low for the loftiest place in 
the pediment, and that in any case there 
was not depth for the projection of a figure 
of the requisite scale, when so presented. 
Another conjecture sees Zeus seated aside 
from the centre, while Athene, the central 
figure in the front pediment of her own 
temple, rushes forward erect, full armed, 
with the gesture which is ascribed to her 
on the occasion in the Homeric hymn, and 
that is recognised in a statue that is found 
frequently repeated in the Museums, and is 
not the less significant because usually of 
execution far inferior to design. 

With such a conception of the main inci- 
dent the terminal groups are found in har- 
mony on this wise. Helios rises with his 





horses from the ocean waves at one narrow- 
ing extremity of the triangular composition, 
and Selene with hers is about to sink below 
the horizon at the other. The intermediate 
= is thus indicated as the cope of heaven ; 
the scene of the birth is elevated to the 
imagination far from lower earth; the in- 
cident represented becomes not local in any 
sense, but cosmical. 

These two names at least have not hitherto 
been called in question, and are left undis- 
turbed by Brunn. Triplet groups then suc- 
ceed at either end, which may truly be called 
and considered terminal, as associated with 
Helios at one side and Selene at the other, 
and from the moderate though gradually 
awakening excitement that they display in 
contrast with the adjacent figures that are 
nearer to the great event. 

The three goddesses next to Selene—so 
proceeds the explanation we are now con- 
cerned with—are the Fates, the daughters of 
Night (appropriately on this side), who are 
constantly present in ancient compositions at 
momentous births, and are sometimes grouped 
correlatively to the Horae, or Seasons, some- 
times to the Graces, or Charites, when asso- 
ciations are willingly extended to cosmical 
range in both time and space. The sister 
seated nearest to the centre looks towards 
it as-she rouses the attention of the second 
with her hand on her back ; and the second, 
with movement as about to rise, disturbs the 
third, who has been leaning against her ex- 
tended in repose, and now just lifts one hand. 
The gradation of movement in this group— 
of progress from insensibility of sleep to 
attention, to lively interest—is even as ex- 
quisite as the execution and indication of the 
nude, and the infinite delicacy, the avjpiOpor 
yéAacpa, of the drapery; and all remain 
unrivalled amidst whatever is beautiful in 
art of which the world enjoys possession. 

The attention of the sisters has been 
roused by the movement of Nike—Victory, 
a winged figure, that springs forward with 
elevated arms; some metal fastenings about 
the figure appear to prove that she carried 
the floating taenia with which on the vases 
she is seen sometimes greeting Zeus and 
sometimes the new-born Athene. 

At the opposite angle of Helios, the ap- 
proach of a lighter female figure in rapid 
motion—her bellying peplus, of which most 
is broken away, is the analogue of symbols 
that identify Iris on various monuments— 
is recognised by the nearest of two seated 
goddesses, and yet with a sobriety of action 
that supplies the notion of still intervening 
distance, while the second is even yet 
scarcely conscious of interruption for the 
forthcoming announcement. These two 
figures are manifestly paired: they are not 
only in communication, but the arm of one 
is on the shoulder of the other; yet their 
proportions do not indicate the relation of 
mother and daughter, and as Demeter and 
Persephone are thus excluded, we are cast 
for the cosmical propriety by which they 
would be, as is required, correlatives of the 
Fates, on the Horae and appropriately on 
the Attic seasonal goddesses, who were a 
pair—Thallo and Karpo, the powers of ger- 
mination and of fructification. That the 
reclining male figure, who is associated with 
them by position, and faces the rising He- 





lios, can only be Dionysus, their constant 
associate on monuments and in mythology, 
seems then to follow of course, and is quite 
consistent with the skin on which he rests, 
and with the analogy of his attitude, not 
only with the unquestioned Dionysus of 
the monument of Lysicrates, but many 
others. 

The combined artistic and poetic differen- 
tiation (if one may be allowed what was “an 
excellent good word till it was ill-sorted”’) of 
these complete terminal groups is a marvel 
of genius; what must not have been the 
gloriousness of the central composition that 
united both, and by the culmination of 
which even this achievement became sub- 
ordinate ! 

As regards the moment chosen for the 
central incident, we have seen that the mo- 
ment of the birth has been pretty generally 
set aside for the moment after it, when 
Athene rushes forward fully armed amidst 
the assembly of the gods. Either conception 
will harmonise sufficiently with the sudden 
diffusion of interest and excitement and 
agitation to the very extremity of the uni- 
verse, that would seem expressed beyond all 
ambiguity in the still existing groups. This, 
however, is not the opinion of Herr Brunn: 
he chooses the moment before the birth, 
when the axe of Hephaestus is just raised, 
and in consequence excludes Athene from 
appearance in her own pediment. Surely 
we are called upon to make the fatal step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous—from 
Pheidias to Lucian—when we are invited to 
watch with the assembly of the gods how 
Zeus comports himself as he awaits a blow 
on the head from the axe, all golden though 
it be, of the Titan Prometheus or his own 
son. On the other hand, the significance 
of the astral terminations of the compositionis 
recognised by Brunn, though with a decision 
which rather suffers when he interprets the 
beardless reclining youth as representative 
of Mount Olympus. It can be but by mis- 
conception, as desperately enough in any case, 
that a plea for a mild and temperate ideal is 
supported by the description of Olympus in 
the Odyssey (vi. 43 ff.) : a description which 
scarcely has reference to the mountain at 
all, but rather to the general indefinite 
region above and independent of it, far be- 
yond all accidents of weather, the proper 
abiding place of the immortals; the Olym- 
pus that in the ‘Iliad is identified with the 
‘* great heaven,” and has the same portals. 


“He is not resting here,” he says, “ incidentally 
and for the moment, but occupies, on a prepared 
couch, a wild beast’s skin, his established perma- 
nent seat: and this repose and permanence are 
even expressed in the entire figure; its assured 
attitude as well as its vigorous unassailable 
forms contrasting as a structure of rock to the 
flowing lines of the river god of the western 
pediment.” 


The pair of associated goddesses are al- 
lowed as Seasons, with a reference to their 
function in the Iliad (v. 749), of opening 
the gates of the great heaven and Olympus 
—that accounts for, without justifying, the 
previous unhappy identification of the 
mountain. pene 

Far more gratuitous appears the reduction 
of the dignity of the Triad of Fates to the 
very secondary constellation of Hyades, to 
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whom they do not answer even in number; 
the references to Hesiod (frg. 67), and 
Euripides (Ion, 1146 ff.), are given with 
praiseworthy candour and courage also, for 
assuredly they fail to vindicate a conjecture, 
much less to supply an argument. 

The Iris, of acceptation scarcely chal- 
lenged hitherto, is interpreted as Hebe, 
from resemblance to a figure on the frieze of 
the Temple of Victory, which from proxi- 
mity to a seated goddess, supposed to be 
Hera, is supposed to be Hebe. Upon 
this hint Herr Brunn advances to some re- 
constructive conjectures. As Hera implied 
Hebe on the frieze, Hebe implies Hera on 
the pediment ; and Hera—naturally remote 
from Zeus on this occasion—implies her son 
Ares; then there is an equal propriety in 
Poseidon, as the future rival of Athene for 
possession of Attica, being likewise remote ; 
he is placed therefore antithetically to Hera 
next to the so-called Hyades, with a Nereid, 
or perhaps Iris, on his part for attendant, 
while Apollo conjecturally associated on the 
Eastern frieze with a conjectured Poseidon, 
is on that account to be fairly introduced 
on this side to answer to Ares on the other. 

Truly a critic might feel himself here in- 
volved im the meshes, but that the network 
breaks as easily asaspider’s. Many another 
such “ slight self-pleasing web,” it is to be 
feared, will yet have to be broken “in vain ” 
before the world has rest and can confide 
that what is given as a clue through a 
maze of admitted uncertainties does not 
simply conduct to pitfalls and precipices. 
Be it enough to remark, that these conjec- 
tures rend the composition of Pheidias, even 
where most absolutely authenticated, with- 
out moderation or mercy. The Iris, or Hebe 
if you please, could only be brought into 
association with a seated Hera by tearing 
her away from the place next to the Horae, 
which she occupied from the age of Pheidias 
to that of Lord Elgin. It is on record that 
the torso of the Victory was found on 
the cornice of the East pediment, and the 
figure combines admirably, both in import 
and composition, with the assigned place ; 
yet Brunn removes it to the Western pedi- 
ment, and to a place where, with another 

figure in front of it, there could not possibly 
have been space for the bronze wings which 
the mortise-holes remain to testify. 

It is to be feared that this notice has in- 
voluntarily become more ungracious than 
there was any intention or desire to make it ; 
than it was expected it would have been 
when the explication of the Eastern pediment 
was taken for examination in preference to 
that of the Western. But “ich kann nicht 
anders,” and perhaps it is as well, if criticism 
is ever to do more with this grand subject, 
than “write about it, Goddess! and about 
it.” W. Warkiss Luoyvp. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE project of a National Museum of Arms at 
Birmingham, which we mentioned some months 
ago in the AcapEmy, has been carried out, and 
the Museum is now open to the public. It con- 
tains a valuable collection of the arms of all ages 
and nations: a collection chiefly formed by the 
Cavalier Callandra, a member of the Italian Par- 
liament, who devoted twenty years of his life to 
the work. .,Some years ago these arms were 





offered for sale in Italy, and after a lively compe- 


tition on the part of ce Napoleon, were even- 
tually bought by Mr. John shall, of Leeds, 
who now sold them to the wardens of the 


Birmingham Proof House, for the purpose of 
founding this Museum. The Government has 
also presented to it about eighty specimens of 
arms and a case exhibiting all the processes in the 
manufacture of the Enfield rifle. 


Unoper the title of Kunstgeschichtliche Findlinge, 
Anton Springer has extracted for the benefit of 
the readers of the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst 
the substance of a number of documents relating 
to Pietro Perugino, originally published in the 
second volume of the Giornale di Erudizione 
Artistica, These documents refer more especially 
to the time when Raphael was working under the 
Umbrian master, and are important as tending 
to show that he probably went to Florence at an 
earlier date than is usually assigned. Perugino, 
it is proved, must have been already established 
there in 1502. Urless, therefore, Raphael a 
rated from him after two years’ study in his 
school, and remained in Perugia alone, a circum- 
stance that does not seem likely, considering the 
long-continued influence exerted by Perugino over 
the style of his great pupil, we must suppose that 
the two masters worked together in Florence 
before 1504, the date hitherto supposed to be that 
of Raphael's first visit to that city. We do not 
gain many personal details concerning Perugino 
from these documents; they relate chiefly to 
commissions with which he was entrusted, but 
such little traits as are accidentally revealed tend 
rather to confirm Vasari’s unfavourable estimate 
of his character. He was evidently greedy after 
commissions, and unpunctual and careless in 
executing them. 


Tue authorities of the National Art Gallery, 
now in course of formation at Melbourne, have 
acted on the wise principle of applying the limited 
funds at their disposal to the purchase of good 
works by modern painters, rather than to the ac- 
quisition of second-rate and, as would often hap- 
pen, spurious pictures by the old masters. A set 
of photographs from the pictures in the Melbourne 
Gallery that we have recently received, enables us 
to judge of the selection that has been made, and 
to congratulate the members of the Fine Arts 
Commission, to whom the formation of the 
gallery is chiefly due, on the success of their 
scheme. Although no picture of any great repu- 
tation has as yet been gained, we find several 
excellent works by well-known English artists 
that cannot fail to interest students in the colonies 
who have not Royal Academy exhibitions every 
year to satiate them with the productions of our 
English school of painting. e would advise the 
Melbourne Gallery, however, not to limit itself to 
the works of English masters, as it has mostly 
done hitherto, but to endeavour in its next pur- 
chases to obtain good representative works of the 
French, Belgian, and German schools. A variety 
of style is especially desirable in a gallery formed, 
as this is, for the purposes of education. The 
photographs have been taken neg | from the 
original pictures, and are published by the au- 
thority of the trustees. They have been comin 
out for more than a year in monthly parts, an 
now form an interesting series. Each photograph 
is accompanied by descriptive letter-press, written 
by the secretary, Mr. Marcus Clarke, in a lighter 
style, and with far more information than is usu- 
ally to be found in the letter-press supplied to 
picture-books of this kind. 


Besrpes the Melbourne National Gallery before 
mentioned, the sum of 500/. has recently been 
voted by Parliament towards the formation of a 
picture gallery at ms This sum would not, 
one would imagine, be likely to cause any great 
embarras de richesse, still the question has arisen 
as to the best mode of disposing of it—how to get 
the most, in fact, for the money. A sensible sug- 
gestion was made by Mr. J. E, Thomas at a 





meeting of the Council of the Academy of Arts 
in Sydney. He advised, it is reported, that in- 
ead of attempting to gain possession of any 
original Heeger the money should be devoted to 
the pure of two or three good copies of well- 
known masterpieces that could be procured at a 
more reasonable rate. The French attempt at a 
Musée des Copies certainly proved a failure, but 
the idea was a good one, aad if properly carried 
out would —- great interest, especially in the 
colonies. The difficulty is to procure am & good 
copies of great works of art. This task requires a 
sympathetic artist, and not a mere servile copyist. 

TE last eccentricity of the great art-critic of 
the present day is setting up a tea-shop! Sub- 
scribers to the Fors Clavigera have lately received, 
from Mr. Ruskin’s Kentish publisher, with their 
copies, a card with the name “ Harriett Tovey, 
Tea and Coffee Dealer, 29, Paddington Street, 
Portman Square,” printed upon it, and at the 
back a written statement, to the effect that “Mr. 
Ruskin’s object in setting up this shop is, that the 
poor round about may be able to get their tea and 
coffee pure and unadulterated.” The adulteration 
question certainly presents an alarming aspect 
when we find that it awakens such “ divine wrath” 
in the bosom of an ethical and aesthetical Pro- 
fessor as to lead him in the interests of humanity 
to rush into the tea trade. We have tasted Mr. 
Ruskin’s tea and find it excellent, but for 
our own part we would willingly drink chopped 
broomsticks rather than lose the “ aesthetic tea” 
of peculiar flavour which Mr. Ruskin has hitherto 
served out to us. 

A LARGE collection of Etchings is now on view 
at the rooms of the Liverpool Art Club. It is the 

roperty of Mr. James Anderson Rose, who has 
issued for private circulation a catalogue of the 
five hundred and thirty-seven prints of which the 
Exhibition consists. To the Catalogue there is 
prefixed an Introduction, dealing generally with 
the subject of etching. Mr. Hamerton and other 
writers.on the art have furnished Mr. Rose with 
some of the information he conveys, but Mr. Rose 
has expressed many opinions of his own. He says, 
for instance, “ First among living etchers—entirely 
original in his work—comes James Whistler,” and 
though we do not mean to say that any one at all 
acquainted with the subject would deny the many 
admirable qualities of Mr. Whistler’s prints, yet 
the appreciation of his work would generally be 
expressed with something more of qualification. 
The collection is richest in modern work. Of 
the masters of etching of two centuries ago 
there are fewer examples. Of these masters 
Rembrandt is the best represented, as indeed 
he should be. Mr. Rose exhibits his Three 
Trees, which is the most powerful of his land- 
scapes, and among a good many portraits, two or 
three of his finest. There is but one Claude, but that 
is the Setting Sun, which disputes with The Cow- 
herd the distinction of being the most beautiful 
of his works. Ostade, we observe, is unrepre- 
sented. Vandyke is represented by three sub- 
jects. But when you come to the modern men, 
you see them in full strength. Of modern etchers 
the four greatest are probably Méryon, Haden, 
Whistler, and Legros. Jacquemart and Rajon 
are such perfect executants that they cannot stand 
very far behind, though it will hardly be natural 
to rank them with the masters who are original. 
These six men and the German Unger—besides a 
great number of less known names—are most 
richly represented in Mr. Rose’s collection, Ex- 
isting periodicals, such as the Portfolio, have 
made the general art public familiar with some of 
the work of Rajon and Jacquemart, and the 
separately-published portfolios of Haden, Whistler, 
and Legros have found a large acceptance. Mr. 
Haden’s largest and perhaps most vigorous print, 
The Agamemnon, has been seen, as it deserves, 
everywhere. The general art public knows much 
less of the work of Méryon, though genuine 
amateurs have long recognised in his work the 
productions of an entirely original as well as a 
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singularly delicate genius. Mr. Rose has done 
good service in bringing before the visitors to the 
Liverpool Art Club those wonderful studies of 
Old Paris, on which Méyron’s fame may securely 
rest. They combine perfect technical mastery 
with wide and lonely imaginative power. The 
stones of old Paris were alive for Méryon; no 
wonder that the kindred spirit of the author of 
Notre Dame de Paris has known how to value his 
work, 


WE hear it is in contemplation to have an ex- 
hibition of Mr. Foley’s re ture, with the works 
of deceased painters, at Burlington House this 
winter. 


The Vienna Kunst-Verein Exhibition was re- 
opened on the 8th of this month. The principal 
attractions are Conraeder’s Death of Emperor 
Joseph II., and Wilhelm von Kaulbach’s last 
painting, Die Kreuzfahrer. 

AccorpING to the Neue Frete Presse, Director 
Fitelberger, of the Museum in Vienna, has found 
in the Convent of St. Paul in the Lavantthal, in 
Carinthia, a picture, which is dated 1511, and 
marked with the initials H. H. It is painted on 
a wooden plate of forty-five centimétres in height 
by thirty-five in breadth, and represents the Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds. All the different parts 
of the picture, except the flesh parts, the sky, and 
a few details, are painted “en grisaille.” The 

inting was formerly in the St. Blasien-Convent, 
in the Black Forest, along with most of the 
works of art which are now at St. Paul. 


A catatoavus of Turner’s Zaber Studiorum has 
been published in America, the immediate occa- 
sion for its publication being the delivery by 
Mr. C. E. Norton of two lectures on Turner, and 
the exhibition, in connexion with the lectures, of 
some of Turner's work. The catalogue, printed at 
the Cambridge (Massachusetts) University Press, 
contains heliotype facsimiles of three of the 
etchings—that is to say, of the impressions taken 
off before any of the work in mezzotint engraving 
had been done upon the plate. The outline 
etchings in Liber Studiorum are not all alike 
effective, for very strong as they undoubtedly are as 
pure etching, it was rather upon the later work in 
mezzotint that Turner relied for his main effect. 
Three fine subjects have been chosen for illustration 
inthiscatalogue. Thefirst, Flint Castle (Smugglers) 
is especially strong in the etching. The lines of 
the boat, the figures on the shore, and the vanish- 
ing curvé of beach, are all the work of a supreme 
master; and to this subject perhaps not much 
effect was added by the addition of mezzotint. 
The other subjects are the Little Devil's Bridge, 
in the valley of the Reuss, and the Procris and 
Cephalus. The last, though magnificent in the 
etching, gains immensely in beauty and suggestive- 
ness by the addition of the subsequent work. It 
is very difficult to get a fine impression either of 
etching or finished print, so that many people may 
well be content with this heliotype reproduction. 
As for the text of the new American catalogue, 
it must be said that the catalogue issued in 1872 
by the Burlington Fine Arts Club to its members 
has furnished much of the material. The Ameri- 
ican compiler—a true enthusiast for Turner— 
acknowledges his indebtedness; but he need 
not have transferred what is almost the only no- 
ticeable slip in the Burlington Club Catalogue, 
from the Burkington Club Catalogue to his own. 
In enumerating the different classes into which 
Turner divided his work, the class “ Marine 5 is 
omitted; yet it is only by the addition of this 
class, with its proper number of subjects, to the 
classes called Pastoral, Elegant Pastoral, Moun- 
tainous, Historical, and Architectural, that the 
right total is arrived at. In both catalogues the 
omission, which is that of the name only (not of 
the subjects) is an accidental “ A few inter- 
esting remarks of his own Mr. Norton seems to 
have added, and, apart from the general _introdue- 
tion we find, as we go along the numbers, com- 
ments here and there on the particular subjects. The 
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likes and dislikes of collectors and crities for partieu- 
lar engravings are noticeable. Ofcourse they must 
always vary, but, for our own part, we wonder 
why Mr. Norton appended to the mention of the 
Straw Yard the comment, “One of the least 
interesting and instructive of the series—a study 
from nature without felicity of composition. 
The subject, if not “composed,” is exquisitely 
found. Mezzotint engravers have ohaiasl it very 
much for the effect obtained in low tone, without 
high lights or deep darks. A note, we perceive, 
is appended to the catalogue, reminding us that 
these prints have of late years increased in money 
value, and that they tend to become rarer. It is 
enough for the general reader to know that they 
are of the highest beauty, and it is to be feared that 
the general reader is not yet aware even of this. 


Mr. Oscar Brownine has come forward (Fort- 
nightly Review, October) as the spokesman of a 
movement which for some years now has been 
silently attracting masters in our public schools. 
The aim of this movement is to bring about that 
all schools where classical literature is studied 
shall be furnished (1) with models, casts, photo- 
graphs, or engravings of such objects as require 
explanation in the daily reading of Greek and 
Roman authors, and (2) an apparatus of casts 
and photographs from the existing examples of 
ancient sculpture and painting, such as would 
complement the literary remains, and combine 
with them in raising what is now a mere literary 
study into a higher and more satisfying culture. 
It is proposed that a society should be formed for 


the selection of this apparatus and for its distribu- 


tion in schools. As to the first part of the pro- 
gramme, there can be no manner of question as to 
the necessity of its being carried out, and yet we 
are afraid that the competing forces will be found 
too powerful for it. With regard, however, to 
the second part of the programme, it would per- 
haps be better to give it a trial first in the univer- 
sities. If successful there it could then be extended 
to public schools, where to meet the difficulty 
of attracting younger minds it would have the 
advantage of being introduced and made more 
attractive by masters who had brought from the 
universities a warm appreciation of the higher 
forms of ancient art, instead of, as it would be 
now, by masters who are themselves struggling 
against many difficulties to become acquainted 
with the subject. 


In the AcapEmy last year attention was called 
to the reproductions of ancient jewellery, by Sig- 
nor Giuliano, of 115 Piccadilly, and especially to 
the circumstance that he had discovered the lost 
secret of the process by which the ancient Etrus- 
cans, and to some extent the Greeks, achieved 
their wonderful success in granulated gold work. 
No amount of modern skill of hand could cope 
with the difficulty that the solder by which one 
minute grain was attached, gave way while a 
second grain was being fixed close to it. It is 
not, however, only in the discovery of a new 
solder which enables almost microscopically 
minute work of this kind to be done, but also in 
the artistic excellence of his reproductions, varia- 
tions, and combinations of classical designs in 
jewellery, that he has deserved the praise of all 
who are interested in the advancement of art in 
this form. 








THE STAGE. 

“OLD SAILORS” AT THE STRAND THEATRE. 
THERE are eight persons in Mr. Byron's new 
comedy, and one of them is somewhat original— 
as good a proportion as you have any right to 
expect, when not only stage characters, but those 
of common life, repeat each other, at all events in 
the eyes of a superficial observer; and Society, 
like Wordsworth’'s cloud, “ moves all together if it 
move at all.” 

Lieutenant Lamb (for we must tell the story in 
due form) is a naval officer, who has retired from 
the coast to Matlock, in order that Mr. H. P. Hall, 





the excellent scene-painter, make @ picture of 
Dovedale or the Peak country. Lamb is» broken 
down old man; brave, worthy, and hopelessly in 
debt. Thus it is that his niece, who is wholl 
dependent on him, can afford to wear a pink si 
gown at a picnic, while judiciously coquetting 
with a money-lender, who thinks himself wronged 
if you saa he gives any “ accommodation ” 
under ei per cent. interest, When the cur- 
tain riges old Lamb is more or less in the power of 
this good fellow, and, truth to say, his relatives 
do not promise to be any substantial help to him, 
for the son and niece—both of whom might 
retrieve the honour of the family by careful mar- 
riages with snug property—commit the extrava- 
ganee of loving each other. Olara’s coquetry 
with the bill discounter is only to make her cousin 
a little jealous ; it has not even enough of the laud- 
able motive of making Mr, Ravenbill pause before 
he puts execution in upon the excellent lieutenant. 
There are two other persons of importance to the 
fable—not to speak of droll Mrs. Raymond, who 
is only of importance to the audience—and these 
are Millicent Tremaine, a young woman of good 
birth and very ample means, and Mr. Peter 
Pollard, a young man of low birth and very 
ample means. is father was a brewer; his 
grandfather, nobody; and of both these facts he 
is extremely proud. His stage originality (for 
here is our original character) consists in this 
pride, and in the ity with which he sticks 
to the substantial things of life, and is not to be 
tempted to risk his neck in an effort to procure 
for a romantic young woman a flower which 
_ in as “dreadful” a place as does the sam- 
phi 

‘*Close to the hollow roaring of a sea.” 
The old lieutenant has an attached servant—one 
Joe Grill, who is determined to see him well, and 
he perceives towards the end of the first act, with 
infinite delight, that the romantic young heiress, 
weary of her brewer, turns her thoughts to the 
spruce Frank Lamb, who is momentarily annoyed 
by his cousin’s coldness to him. The old servant 
surprises Mr. Lamb in the act of embracing the 
heiress, and never was embrace of better omen. 
“You're saved!” shouts the faithful sailor to his 
impoverished master ; and the curtain falls on the 
first act. 

The second act is occupied with the picnic. It 
is not quite clear, to begin with, abn the 
heiress will marry Frank Lamb, and save an ex- 
cellent family, or whether she will join her 
estate to that of the brewer, whose attach- 
ment is genuine, though unromantic. But 
this problem is hardly an important one, in 
the view of a Strand audience accustomed to 
laugh, and it can wait for its solution while the 
Lieutenant (Mr. Edward Terry) lays the cloth for 
the picnic lunch; while the faithful servant pro- 
duces a sea-pie of curious manufacture, and while 
the companion of the heiress—known to the 
stage as Mrs. Raymond—makes a face and says 
that nobody takes any notice of her—which is not 
strictly true, for there is no greater favourite than 
Mrs. > aah hates Strand. Then there is much 
eating a inking, and preparing of lobster- 
salad. The guests make a re agp. jokes, and 
many indifferent ones, and at last the action of 
the piece is resumed, and we are plunged suddenly 
into a situation like that which Schiller has re- 
corded in Der Handschuh. The heiress ‘is deter- 
mined to test the love of the brewer—not indeed 
that his declarations have ever been extravagant— 
and seeing a flower growing in a perilous place, 
asks him if he will go and pluck it for her. The 
glove is’ th so to say, and we wait to see 
whether it will be taken up. No, the circumstance 
would be too romantic for Mr. Peter Pollard; 
but the chivalrous Frank will do the lady’s be- 
hest. He has a bad fall in doing so, and the lady 
is good enough to describe, from her place on the 
stage, all the incidents of the accident as they 
occur. She does not merely scream or faint, but 
narrates in collected sentences everything that 
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, the 
adventurous youth. The brewer, — “ 
wouldn’t run into danger to gratify a whi 

done so to save a life. Haske ing, and 


feeling no ill result from his fall, is at once master 
of his means, able to thank his benefactor, to 
wring his hand with force that would do credit 
to a gymnast, and to enter into plans for the 
future. “ You saved my life, and I'll do anything 
for you,” he says in effect—we can’t pretend to 
recollect what are the precise words at this touch- 
ing moment. “ You don’t love Millicent Tremaine, 
and she only admires you. You love your cousin 
Clara Mayfield,” says the benefactor, in effect, 
And the ingenuous youth owns that this is so. 
“ Then leave this place,” continues the benefactor. 
He wishes a clear field for the prosecution of his 
own loves. And the ingenuous youth assents to 
the proposition, and is suddenly translated into a 
stage coach, which comes along conveniently. 
But Millicent Tremaine, returning to the scene, 
thinks that Mr. Pollard has not behaved very 
honourably in the affair, and, im the sternest 
accents of virtue, bids him return to his brewery. 
He does return to his brewery, till the third 
act, when we find him in Lieutenant Lamb's par- 
lour, relieving the misfortunes of that officer, who 
is still pursued by Ravenbill, the money-lender, 
and by a clamorous troop of unsatisfied trades- 
people. Lamb imagines that his thanks are due 
to the heiress, who thus discovers the generosity 
of her discarded suitor. It turns out finally that 
the chivalrous Frank does not owe to good blood 
and birth any part of his chivalry. e is the 
adopted, not the actual son of the Lieutenant, but 
that makes no difference to the love of Clara, who 
enunciates, amidst applause, the undeniable pro- 
ition that “a man is what he makes himself.” 
é romantic heiress, converted to this doctrine, 
takes the brewer to her heart, and the brewer 
ensures the future of Frank and his relations by 
offering him a situation of five hundred a year. 
But of course the serious interest counts for 
very 1ittle in a play of this sort. _Mr. Byron as 
well as another can create serious interest when 
he will; but here the fable is to be regarded 
chietiy as a tolerable excuse for the introduction 
of seme droll figures and some funny sayings and 
some stege business that makes the audience 
langh. A Strand audience suffers under the cruel 
necessity of laughing at something every couple 
of minutes, so that time would be perilously occu- 
pied if it were occupied with the development of 
astory, with the springs of action, with the pour- 
trayal of character. We feel that much more 
might have been made out of the sensible brewer 
who is proud not of a family descent, but of a 
family rise. He is gocd as far as he goes, and, 
though not new in life, pretty new to the stage; 
and we might have seen more of him with ad- 
vantage. Again, Mr. Edward Terry is so good 
an actor that he would probably be ble of 
really interesting us in the misfortunes of the old 
naval officer. There is room here for a clever 
sketch of character, but the moment you begin to 
think him real, your attention is diverted—it is 
time that Mrs. Raymond made a face, or that Mr. 
Stephenson Seonehe in his pie for the pienie, or 
that Miss Terry assumed a graceful attitude, or 
that somebody or other made an impossible joke. 
Asked, when you come away from seeing this 
piece, whether this piece is an artistic success, 
_ say it hasn't much toe do with Art, though 
iss Swanborough and Miss Terry, Mr. Stephen- 
son and Mr. Vernon, do play very discreetly. 
Asked if it answers its own purpose, and makes 
its audience laugh, you say, Yes—they await 
the burlesque in an excellent temper. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Tue week has been ive, but not rich. 
‘Diskdanstey Mieaedhamnsley thave hens tone thave 


new pieces; and a favourite little theatre—the 
Court—has re-opened: with an old programme. 

The Geneva Cross was produced at the Adelphi 
on Saturday night. The story opens in the foundry 
of M. Pierre Lebrun. The overseer, Mathieu 
Moineau, an ambitious man, wishes to marry his 
employer's daughter Gabrielle, and to become the 

ner of her father in business; and Monsieur 
brun is favourable to both these wishes. The 
overseer has taken a dislike to the best workman, 
Riel, whom Gabrielle and her foster-sister, Mar- 
tage, have looked — with approval. Martago, 
indeed, confesses she is in love with him, and 
Gabrielle is quickly becoming so. Moineau, de- 
sirous to find a pretext to get rid of Riel, 
who may be in his way, makes a difficulty 
out of a letter which has a German postmark, and 
which Moineau refuses to give to Riel until its 
contents have been inspected. The matter is 
referred to Gabrielle, who opens the letter, when 
out of it there drops a likeness of herself, which 
Martago, unseen, secures, while Gabrielle retains 
only a sheet of paper covered with German cha- 
racters which she does not understand. On the 
oor evidence of the German note, Moineau and 
brun agree to discharge Riel; but afterwards 
the master recalls him, and the overseer has to 
announce to him that he is retained on the works. 
When, in the next scene, Gabrielle’s birthday is 
being celebrated, Riel, as the best educated and in 
a sense the foremost of them all, is fixed upon to 
put on Gabrielle’s head a crown they have made of 
roses. Left alone, she thanks him for what he 
has said in the act, and they are beginning to 
understand each other, when a stranger steps in 
and Gabrielle leaves Riel to be spoken to by him. 
It turns out that Riel is a Prussian, and that for 
the good of his fatherland he has sought employ- 
ment in foreign foundries. But now he refuses to 
leave Lebrun’s or to put to any account what 
he has learned there. fie is threatened, but keeps 
to his resolution, and now is rewarded by Gabrielle’s 
avowal of love. The thing is exposed, and M. 
Moineau gives his consent to the match. Then war 
is declared between France and Germany; Paris 
is besieged ; and all the persons of the drama suffer 
among its inhabitants. Gabrielle attends at the 
hospitals, and Riel serves under the Red Cross; 
but he becomes a suspected person, and he has to 
fly, and Moineau seizes Gabrielle as an accomplice 
in his escape. She and her father are condemned 
to death, but Moineau has influence to save them, 
and he will use it if Gabrielle will marry him, 
which she refuses to do. A body of German 
troops carry the fort by storm, to a proper Adelphi 
accompaniment of powder, fire, and smoke. Riel 
is at the head of the troop, and so at last all is 
made good for the British public, which likes the 
moral of Pamela—that virtue is sure to be re- 
warded, The piece is much too wordy, unless it 
has been cut down since the first night, but Mr. 
Rowe's construction is good—his story, even 
though sensational, holds the attention. Mr. H. 
Sinclair acts Riel, Mr. A. Glover is the villain 
Moineau, and Mr. McIntyre is the father, Lebrun. 
Mr. Fernandez is only a sergeant of Mobiles, Miss 
Marie Henderson is very unequal as the heroine. 
Martago is well played by Miss Edith Stuart, and 
Miss Hughes oat Miss Hudspeth and Mr. Calhaen 
take part in the piece. Mr. Lloyd has painted 
some good scenery. 

Mr. Morris Giurver has opened the Holborn 
Theatre with a piece which, if we may trust the 
reports of those who are generally judges, unites 
the attractions of the horsey drama to the attrac- 
tions of historical play as it is known in the 
regions of the Borough. Charles II. and his 
favourite steed divide between them the honours 
of the evening, but our readers must be referred 
to the daily papers for an account of the story. 
Mr. Belford appears as the Monarch and early 
patron of the turf; Miss Carlotta Addison acts 
the heroine with simplicity ; and Miss Brennan, 





who can do better things, plays a jockey without 
being vulgar. 

AN early opera bouffe by M. Hervé, newly fur- 
nished forth for the English public under the title 
Melusina, formed the entertainment offered at the 
Holborn Amphitheatre on Saturday. Mr. Layton 
is responsible for the literary part of the work, 
which is fairly done. As to. the musical, the 
Observer notes that the music is not presented 
in exact conformity with the composer's inten- 
tions, and that as regards the instrumentation it is 
not the pure and unadulterated Hervé which one 
hears. this as it may, the piece was wel) re- 
ceived; the acting and singing of Mr. Suliivan, 
Mr. Riley, Mr. Betjemann, Miss Stavart, Miss 
Lee, Miss Armstrong, and we know not who 
besides, gave satisfaction; and the audience 
wanted to see the adapter, who gratified their 
wish, 

TresF theatrical events of the week, which are 
spoken of above, are in general estimation of small 
importance in comparison with the production of 
Hamlet, announced for this day week. We do not 
know with what truth it is said that when the 
box-office formally opens on Monday there will 
hardly be a seat to be secured by the chance 
comer; but it is reported that applications for 
seats began to be made in May. There may be 
many questions as to the capacity of the now 
strengthened company for undertaking the per- 
formance, but there can be no question as to the 
genuine interest taken in Mr. Irving's attempt, 
nor as to the position which the actor holds even 
among people who are not often to be seen ata 
theatre. 


Ir has been announced that Mr. Hare will leave 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre almost immediately, 
and that some time after Christmas the Merchant 
of Venice will be played. It is of course for this 
production that Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are engaged, 
and their engagement says much in favour of the 
success of the enterprise. 


Mr. OxEnForD and Mr. J. Hatton have worked 
together upon a new “ extravagant comedy,” which 
the St. James's Theatre will produce when it opens 
to-night, along with Lecocq’s opera, The Black 
Prince, of which we spoke last Saturday. 


THE extravagant but laughable American piece 
which was one of the last productions of last 
season at the Court, affords Miss Litton another 
opportunity—though not the best that could be 
seized—of displaying a more delicate art (albeit 
not a mature one) than is within the means of 
many an English actress of comedy. 


Tue revival of La Princesse Georges is the talk 
of the week in Paris. Of M. Dumas’s later plays 
it is undoubtedly the most powerful and the least 
repulsive. It holds its ground without the assist- 
ance of Desclée, though Desclée’s acting in it— 
more genial for once than it was wont to be— 
was the first cause of its fame. Now her part is 
played by Mdlle. Tallandiera, of whom strange 
stories are told. She was seized, when no longer 
avery young or simple girl, with a passion for 
the stage, and did the best thing she could do 
under such circumstances—asked the advice of 
Regnier. Regnier pronounced favourably as to 
her temperament. He gave her some lessons— 
many lessons—and sent her to Dumas. When 
Dumas heard her recite, he said she was as good 
as Rachel, and sent her on to Montigny, the 
manager of the Gymnase, who in a moment of 
enthusiasm thought her not only as good but 
better. It was decided that she should come 
before the public in La Princesse Georges, and on 
the appointed evening half the famous people in 
Paris were at the Gymnase to see her. They 
found that Mdlle. Pierson, who plays in the piece, 
pears a better art, and not only a better art, 

ut a higher intelligence. Mdlle. Tallandiera is 
an emotional actress who has not learned how to 
act comedy to satisfy critical and difficult play- 
goers, She has evidently dramatic power, but a 
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theatre for drama of broad effects, and not for 
delicate comedy, would be the more fitting — 
for its display. Médlle. Tallandiera must add an- 
other name to the weary list of actresses whose 
approach is heralded with trumpets and whose 
departure from what was to have been the scene 
of a triumph takes place with greater tranquillity. 
Malle. Tallandiera, like most of these her com- 
rades, took somewhat too late to the stage. 


Tur New Royal Danish Theatre was opened on 
October 15 with a festival which seems to have 
been a brilliant success. The entire Royal family, 
including the Princess of Wales, were present. 
The performance began by a prologue written 
by Ploug, and set to music by Hartmann. The 
first chorus was a greeting to the House, the 
land and people have built; the second, one of the 
loveliest lyrics Ploug has composed for many 
years, celebrated the noble function of the drama 
among the Greeks, and the high place it took in 
developing their finer qualities. We give an 
idea of metre and meaning in translating the open- 
ing quatrain :— 

When Greece was young 
The flower of scenic art out-sprung ; 
Red like a rose, 
Still on her breast it lives and glows. 

In the third chorus the poet compares the National 
Theatre to a high tuner built opposite the sun- 
rise, where those who are weary of the murky air 
of life may climb and find themselves face to face 
with the poetic heavens. The fourth poem was a 
declamatory piece in rhymed heroics, pronounced 
by the greatest of living Danish romantic actors, 
Herr V. Wiehe, expressing thanks to the King and 
to the people, and then, in a very dignified style, 
giving a concise sketch of the rise and progress of 
the Danish drama. The fifth and last poem was 
a chorus, praying God to protect the little helpless 
land of Denmark, to preserve to her her arts, and 
send her fresh exponents of what was poetical 
in the national and domestic life. The Danish 
National Air was then sung,—“ King Christian 
stood at the high mast,”—and the curtain rising, 
displayed a statue of Holberg, surrounded by a 
tableau of figures from the most popular of his 
works, The curtain rose the second time on what 
was the principal piece of the evening, Holberg’s 
comedy Det lykkelige Skibbrud, “The Fortunate 
Shipwreck.” It was a matter of course that the 
new Danish theatre could open with the works of 
po other man than the classical Holberg. The 
evening closed with another tableau, this time 
consisting of figures from the works of Ohlen- 
schlaeger. 


Mapame Sopnre Hamer, who lately attracted 
much attention in Paris by her powerful rendering 
of the character of La Frochard in Les Deur 
Orphélines, is dangerously ill, and nearly des- 
titute. 


Rose Michel is the name of the next con- 
siderable piece to be produced at the Ambigu. 


Dumas’s Jeunesse de Louis Quatorze has failed 
at Vienna, where the critics say that it can never 
succeed out of the country in which some linger- 
ing admiration of Louis and of Mazarin ensures 
some interest in the fortunes of its heroes. 


At the Theater an der Wien, in Vienna, a new 
rustic comedy, Der G'wissenswurm, by Herr L. 
Auzengruber, has met with a most hearty recep- 
tion. A high-life comedy from the same author’s 
pen, called Hand und Herz, has been accepted for 
performance at the Burgtheater. 








MUSIC. 
LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(Concluding Report.) 
Thursday, October 15. 
Tue first of the miscellaneous concerts, which was 


given last night, presented a selection of music 
alike calculated to gratify those who love the art 





for its own sake, and the far larger number with 
whom the singer is a matter of much greater in- 
terest than what is sung. Mozart’s “ Jupiter” 
ty er A last, and one of the — of 
the forty-nine works of this class which he com- 
posed—was excellently played. The same may 
also be said of Weber's overture to Euryanthe, 
which concluded the first part. Unfortunately, 
this piece had been vulgarised by the addition to 
Weber's score of two cornets, an ophicleide, and 
a contrafagotto! It is perfectly useless to dwell 
on this subject here. Wherever Sir Michael Costa 
has the direction of the music, such vandalisms 
must be put up with, as well as may be, as neces- 
sary evils. I have previously had occasion to 
speak on this subject in these columns, and am 
unwilling to recur to it; but it is impossible to 
se it.over in silence altogether. Sir Sterndale 
nnett’s lovely overture to Paradise and the Pert, 
one of his best works, opened the second part; 
and another great treat to musicians was afforded 
by M. Sainton’s excellent playing of Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto. M. Sainton is so genuine 
an artist, that it is to be regretted that he is not 
more frequently heard as a soloist. The choir 
sang Dr, Spark’s new chorus entitled ‘“ Martial 
Music,” and two elegant part-songs by Mr. Henry 
Smart. Dr. Spark’s chorus, though not particularly 
“ martial,” is effective. Towards the close the 
choral “Ein feste Burg” is introduced. The 
composition, which is somewhat long, and in 
pm by no means easy, was admirably sung 
y the excellent choir; though it was not 
possible for them to sustain the pitch with- 
out accompaniment throughout so amply de- 
veloped a work. The vocal music was contributed 
by Mdiles. Titiens and Singelli, Mdme. Otto Alvs- 
leben, Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd (vice Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who was unwell), Mr. Bentham and 
Signor Agnesi. There is only space here to men- 
tion particularly Mdile. Titiens’ grand reading of 
the scene from Oberon, “Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,” and Mdme. Alvsleben’s brilliant vocal- 
isation in an air from Graun’s Britannico, a com- 
position so uninteresting and feeble as to be 
altogether unworthy of the trouble the lady took 
with it. 

This morning's concert opened with Handel's 
First Organ Concerto—the solo part being played 
by Dr. Spark, the organist of the Town Hall. 
This particular species of composition was first 
introduced by Handel at the performances of his 
oratorios, to give relief to the large number of vocal 
pieces. During the later years of his life it was 
his invariable custom to perform a concerto— 
usually between the parts, but occasionally in the 
middle of an act. M. Schoelcher, in his Life of 
Handel, says that in several of his conducting 
scores may be found in pencil the words, “ Segue 
il concerto per l’organo ”—here follows the organ- 
concerto. Above twenty of these works exist; 
but Handel not infrequently, especially after he 
became blind, extemporised—the orchestral parts 
only being written out, with pauses for the organ 
improvisations. The concertos in hardly any 
respect resemble our modern works which bear 
the same name; and the solo parts are written 
rather for the small instruments of Handel’s days 
than for the leviathans to be found in our present 
concert rooms. The instrument in the Leeds 
Town Hall is built by Messrs. Gray and Davison, 
and is not only the largest, but as regards quality 
one of the finest specimens of their workmanship. 
It cannot be honestly said that Dr. Spark, who ap- 
peared to be suffering from nervousness, did any- 
thing like justice to his music; but he certainly 
showed off to advantage the varieties of tone in the 
giant instrument at which he presided. 

To the concerto succeeded a very fine perfor- 
mance of Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang. This work, 
which was written to celebrate the 400th anni- 
versary of the invention of printing by Gutenberg, 
was first performed at the Thomaskirche (the 
church in which Sebastian Bach was organist), at 
Leipzig, on June 25, 1840, It was then produced 
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at Birmingham, on ber 23 of the same 
year, and repeated in Leipzig in the following 
month. But Mendelssohn, with that fastidious 


self-criticism so characteristic of him, to which 
the beautiful artistic finish of all his works is 
so largely attributable, had by this time perceived 
that the work was capable of considerable im- 
provement. . After the third performance he 
therefore remodelled the whole cantata, introduc- 
ing three new numbers. Chief among these is 
that wonderful tenor solo, “ We called through 
the darkness, Watchman, will the night soon 
pass ? ” and the following soprano solo, which leads 
with such overpowering effect to the climax of the 
whole work, the chorus “ The night is departing.” 
The other additions were the lovely duet “ My 
song shall be alway thy mercy,” which forms so 
delightful a relief to the excitement of the chorus 
just named, and the tenor solo “He counteth all 
your sorrows.” 

With regard to the performance this morning, 
I am almost afraid to say what I feel, lest I should 
lay myself open to the charge of flying into rap- 
tures on the smallest provocation. This, however, 
I must risk, and say decidedly that never have I 
been so overpowered by any performance of this 
work as I was to-day. I have no hesitation in 
saying that of the volume, richness and purity of 
tone, of the mingled delicacy and force of this 
Leeds chorus, none except those who were pre- 
sent can have any idea. In this work it was 
simply perfection itself. Nor were the solo parts 
unworthy of the choruses. Mdmes. Otto-Alvs- 
leben and Trebelli-Bettini were excellent, and Mr. 
Lloyd (especially in the trying solo “ The sorrows 
of death”) was even more than excellent. My 
readers must excuse my enthusiasm; had they 
been present, they would, like all the audience 
without exception, have been as enthusiastic as 
myself. The morning's concert concluded with a 
long selection from Israel in Egypt. In this the 
chorus, especially in that wonderful movement 
“ He sent a thick darkness,” were less perfect than 
in the Lobgesang, but the performance as a whole 
was highly creditable. The solos were sung by 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and 
Signor Agnesi. 


Friday, October 16. 

Last night’s miscellaneous concert opened with 
a very fine -performance of Beethoven's “ Pas- 
toral” Symphony, to which succeeded Mr. 
Henry Smart’s cantata, The Bride of Dunkerron. 
This work was composed for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1864, and was first produced there 
on September 6 in that year. It has since been 
occasionally performed elsewhere—among other 
places, at the Crystal Palace, Without displaying 
any decided individuality of style, it is through- 
out most effective and pleasing music, admirably 
written both for voices and instruments. Traces 
of the influence of Spohr and Mendelssohn, espe- 
cially the latter, are clearly discernible in the 
work—rather, for the most part, as suggestions 
than as actual reminiscences. The opening chorus, 
“Ere the wine cup is dry,” is happily conceived 
and full of charm; among the best numbers of 
the work may also be named the tenor song, “ The 
full moon is beaming,” the bass solo “ The sea 
rules all” (the very difficult a part in which 
was played to perfection by Mr. T. Harper) ; the 
graceful chorus of sea-maidens, “Hail to thee, child 
of earth,” which was encored ; and the finale, “ The 
dark storm is past.” Less successful are the duet 
and chorus, “ Hark! those spirit voices,” the quick 
movement of which much resembles Balfe, and 
the chorus of storm-spirits, “ Down through the 
deep,” which, though very telling and effective, is 
too reminiscent of iendclesoba’s Walpurgis Night 
and Loreley. As a whole, however, the work is 
one which does much credit to the composer, and 
is a worthy specimen of English music. The per- 
formance last night was food, but not first-rate. 
The solo parts were well sung by Mdme. Otto- 
Alvsleben and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. Both 
in chorus and orchestra, however, some unsteadi- 
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ness was at times apparent. At the close of the 
work the composer, who was present, was called 
forward and enthusiastically applauded. A miscel- 
laneous selection followed, which there is no room 


here to icularise, in which Mdlle. Singelli, 
Mdmes, Patey and Trebelli-Bettini, and Messrs. 


Santley and Giulio Perkins took part. The spe- 
cialty of this portion of the concert was the mag- 
nificent singing of the choir in the march and 
choruses from Tannhduser. 

This morning’s e has included Mac- 
farren’s cuagis St John the Baptist, and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. The former work was noticed in 
detail on the occasion of its production last season 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society (see ACADEMY 
for March 28), and a few words will therefore 
suffice now. A second hearing of the work con- 
firms the favourable impressions previously formed ; 
indeed, like all thoroughly good music, it im- 
proves on acquaintance. e ormance to-day 
was, excepting one unlucky slip at the close, abso- 
lutely perfect. The chorus singing, especially in 
the very difficult numbers for male voices in the 
second part, was truly marvellous, and fully 
justified all that has been said earlier in this 
etter in praise of the choir. Madame Otto- 
Alvsleben gave a most brilliant rendering of the 
florid music allotted to Salome, which exactly 
suits both her voice and her style. Mdme. Patey 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Sautley were the other 
soloists, and, it is needless to say, left nothing to 
desire. Respecting a work so well known as the 
Statat Mater, it is unnecessary to do more than 
record a very excellent performance, and to say 
that the solos were given by Mdlle. Titiens, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, and Signori Campanini 
and Agnesi. 

This evening’s concert has been to many of the 
musicians present the most interesting of the en- 
tire festival, for it has brought to a hearing one 
of the finest and most individual of Schumann's 
compositions—his great cantata Paradise and the 
Pert. It speaks not a little for the Yorkshire 
audience that an elaborate, and in places some- 
what abstruse work—which was probably not 
known, except by name, to one in fifty of those 
present—should have attracted by far the largest 
audience of any of the concerts yet given. So 
great, indeed, was the crowd, that it was found 
necessary to throw open the large doors at the 
back of the hall, and to place rows of seats in the 
entrance-lobby. Schumann’s work was wo ug 
in 1848, and first given at Leipzig on December 2 
of that year. It was first performed in this coun- 
try, by command of Her Majesty and the late 
Prince Consort, at the Philharmonic Concerts on 
June 23, 1856. On that occasion the principal 
soprano part was sung by Mdme. Goldschmidt 
—e, Lind). It has since been twice given at 
the Crystal Palace, and occasionally in the pro- 
vinces; but has never attained any large amount 
of popularity in. this country. As the work is 
nevertheless one of the most precious legacies 
which Schumann has left to musicians, it may be 
worth while to endeavour to account for the com- 
parative coldness of its reception here. 

The subject of the work, as will be inferred from 
the title, is taken from Moore’s Lalla Rookh. The 
poem had been translated into German by Schu- 
mann’s young friend Emil Flechsig, who was de- 
sirous that the composer should set it to music. 
On reading it through, the latter perceived that 
certain alterations were needed to adapt it to 
its new purpose, and undertook to make the neces- 
sary changes himself. Unfortunately these were 
not always judicious. Schumann y Be -weeenl the 
artistic unity of the work by introducing a nar- 
rator, and thus causing a mixture in the libretto 
of the lyric and dramatic styles. Besides this, 
the action in the third part hangs fire, and the 
music is over-elaborated, and in the greater por- 
tion much less interesting than in the first or 
second part. In many of his longer works, Schu- 
mann shows a similar falling off towards the close. 
One of the most striking instances of this is 











found at the end of his lovely cantata Der Rose 
Pilgerfakrt. Another weak point in the work is 
the injudicious—I hadalmost said inartistic—treat- 
ment of the voices; the tenor solos <:pecially are so 
laidgout that it is all but a physical i.npossibility to 
sing them as they are written. At times lying 
quite in the upper part of the register, they at 
others descend so low that only a baritone singer 
could give them with effect; and Mr. Lloyd, 
who sang them to-night, was fully justified in 
transposing many an octave higher. 
Moreover, nearly all the solo parts of the 
work are too thickly instrumented; the ac- 
companiments cover up and obscure, rather 
than overpower the voice; and there are many 
movements, consequently, which are more enjoy- 
able in reading from the score than in actual 
hearing. One more ane may be mentioned, by 
no means as a fault, but as helping to explain the 
comparative unpopularity of the work—that Schu- 
mann’s music is of that intellectual nature which 
> pa rather to the cultivated musician than to 
the average concert-goer. 

Yet, with all its defects and shortcomings, 
Paradise and the Pert is, and must ever remain, 
a glorious monument of its composer's genius. 
Nothing more poetic exists in music than the 
beautiful orchestral prelude to the work; nothing 
more deeply touching and pathetic than the whole 
scene of the pestilence in the second part. The 
song of the young maiden, “O let me only 
breathe the air,” is wonderful in its passionate 
tenderness ; and the solo and chorus, “Sleep on, 
in visions} of odour O rest,” with which the second 
part concludes, has an ethereal beauty which is 
simply indescribable. Had Schumann written 
nothing but these two movements, they alone 
would have secured him a place in the first rank 
of composers. Most charming, again, in an 
entirely different style is the melodious chorus 
of houris, “ Wreathe ye the steps to great 
Allah’s throne,” and the lovely quartets, “O 
beauteous land” and “ For there's a@ magic 
in each tear.” The gofgeous oriental colour- 
ing spread over the whole work and (ex- 
cepting in portions of the third part, where the 
wings of the composer’s imagination droop) the 
constant flow of delightful melody are also pro- 
minent characteristics of the music. 

The performance to-night was a musical treat 
of the highest order. It may safely be pronounced 
the finest yet given in this country. The whole 
of the important and very difficult music of the 
Peri was sung by Mdlle. Titiens. When it is 
said that she was in splendid voice, and sang in 
her grandest style, it is needless to add another 
word. Mdme. Alvsleben sang the remaining 
soprano solos; her performance of the song, “O 
let me only breathe the air,” above mentioned, 
being characterised by genuine artistic feeling. 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini and Mr. Lloyd were no 
less admirable in their respective parts; but Sig- 
nor Agnesi, excellent as he is in florid Italian 
music, seemed “like a fish out of water” with 
Schumann, and failed to produce any effect. Sir 
Michael Costa’s tempt were most judicious ; but, 
alas! for the alterations he made in the music. 
In the words of Moore, “the trail of the serpent 
was over them all.” To speak adequately of the 
chorus, I could only repeat what I have already 
said about them—they were magnificent; while 
the difficult and, to most of the band, unfamiliar 
instrumental parts were played by the orchestra 
with a finish and refinement which cannot be too 
warmly praised. The reception of the work by 
the audience was, in the words of a musician 
present, respectful rather than enthusiastic ; much 
of the music was evidently not fully understood 
at a first hearing. It could hardly have been 
otherwise. 

Of the miscellaneous selection which followed 
there is only room here to say that Mdlle. Titiens, 
Mdmes. Alvsleben, Trebelli-Bettini, and Patey, 
and Signori Campanini and Agnesi took part in 
it ; 
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Gounod’s “ Funeral March of a Marionette,” which 
(though it suffered from being taken too fast) was 
so rapturously received that, in spite of the con- 
ductor’s evident unwillingness, he had no alterna- 
tive but to repeat it. 











Saturday, October 17, 

The length to which this report has alread 
extended precludes more than Sword or two to 
say that a remarkably fine performance of the 

essiah,in which Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Alvsleben, 
Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, Bentham, and Sant- 
ley, and Signor Agnesi took part, has just brought 
the festival to a brilliant conclusion. This even- 
ing a “People’s Festival Concert,” at popular 
prices, will be given in the Town Hall, in order 
to give those who have been unable to attend the 
Festival an opportunity of hearing some of the 
principal vocalists. 

The people of Leeds may be warmly congratu- 
lated on the very complete success which has 
crowned their first festival, May that of 1877 
be worthy of the one just held! It should be 
added that the whole arrangements have been 
admirably carried out by the honorary secretaries 
(Messrs. G. H. Nelson, E. Wilson, and ©. E. 
Wurtzburg), assisted by the committee and the 
stewards; while the credit of the success from a 
musical point of view is equally due to Sir Michael 
Costa as conductor, and Mr. Broughton as chorus- 
master, EBENEZER PRovt. 








Tue second of the Crystal Palace Concerts took 
place last Saturday. As our reporter, being at 
the Leeds Festival, was unable to be present, we 
can only record the fact that the programme in- 
cluded Mendelssohn's “Italian” symphony, the 
overture to Oberon, and Mr. Henry Gadsby’s over- 
ture, entitled The Witches’ Frolic. Dr. Hans yon 
Biilow muade his first appearance this season in 
Liszt's “Fantaisie Hlongroise,” and solos by 
Chopin; and Mdme. Sinico and Miss Antoinette 
Sterling were the vocalists. 


Tue detailed prospectus of Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer & Co.’s grand scheme of concerts at the 
Albert Tall is now issued. Commencing on the 
7th proximo, a performance is to be given on 
every evening in the week. Monday will be a 
ballad night; on Tuesday the first part of each 
programme will consist of music by English com- 
posers; Wednesday will be devoted to classical, 
vocal, and orchestral works; every Thursday 
there will be an oratorio; modern orchestral 
music, with especial attention to the works 
of Wagner, will occupy Friday; and Satur- 
day will be a “popular night.” The English 
music will be conducted by Mr. J. F’. Barnett, and 
the Friday’s performance by Mr. Dannreuther ; on 
the remaining evenings Mr. Joseph Barnby will be 
the conductor. An orchestra of seventy per- 
formers, including many of our finest players, 
has been engaged; and the chorus will consist 
of the members of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society. The list of vocal and instru- 
mental soloists announced comprises a large 
number of the most eminent living performers. 
The preparation of the analytical programme 
has been entrusted to the competent hands of 
Mr. Joseph Bennett. How far a concert at 
the Albert Hall on every night in the week is 
likely to prove pecuniarily successful is a question 
which actual trial alone can decide; but the enter- 
prise of Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co. is so 
comprehensive and excellent, that if it does not 
command success, it will at least deserve it. 


THE Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik announces that 
Lohengrin is to be produced next March, for the 
first time, at the Italian Opera in Paris, and that 
the part of Elsa will be sung by Mdme. Blume 
Santes. 


THE musical society “Euterpe” at Leipzig 
celebrated its jubilee at the first concert of the 


that an immense success was achieved by ! present season, which took place on the 20th inst. 
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Tre Signale states that a report is cireulating 
in well-informed circles m Vienna, that negotia- 
tions are on foot to secure the services of Dr. 
Hans von Biilow for the Ho heater at 
Vienna. In what capacity it is proposed to en- 
gage the great artist is not yet known, and con- 
jectures of all kinds are afloat. The most pro- 

ble is that he is to be offered a post as musical 
director, or general adviser. Even if the report 
of the invitation be correct, it is doubtful whether 
Biilow will be inclined to aceept it, and to take a 
not altogether independent position at the Viennese 
opera. In any case, the report excites considerable 
attention in musical circles. 


Mome. Rosa Csirtaen, the Viennese prima 
donna, who will be remembered by many of our 
opera frequenters as having visited London some 
years since, has opened a singing-school in 
Vienna. 


In Paris the pianoforte manufactory of Herz 
was set on fire on October 10, and the workshops 
completely burnt down. The fire was the work 
of an incendiary—a discharged workman of the 
tirm, named Gauthier, who kindled it in revenge. 
Being caught in the neighbourhood of the build- 
ing, it was with difficulty that the police could 
save him from the infuriated mob, who wished to 
hang him to the nearest lamp-post. 


THe new organisation of the Hoftheater at 
Vienna, so far as at present known, includes two 
new and important reforms. It secures the in- 
dependence and authority of the director towards 
the members of his company, by providing that 
henceforth there shall not be, as hitherto, any 
appeal from him to a higher authority, whereas 
heretofore the members of the theatre were never 
tired of bringing their grievances before the inten- 
dant. The engagements of the artists will also, 
for the future, be left entirely to the discretion of 
the director, the intendant merely having a de- 
ciding vote in financial questions. 


Ir is announced that Richard Wagner, assisted 
by Franz Liszt, will in the course of the winter 
vive grand concerts in Vienna and Pesth for the 
benefit of the Bayreuth undertaking. At these 
concerts it is said that se:ections from the Gotter- 
diimmerung—the concluding part of the “ Nibel- 
ungen ” trilogy—will be ormed for the first 
time. We give this intelligence on the authority 
of the Stgnale, but must add that we regard it 
with some little suspicion, as it is well known 
that Wagner has hitherto resolutely set his face 
against the concert performance of any portions of 
his great work, saying that they must only be 
heard on the stage, and in their entirety. We 
shall await with interest the confirmation or con- 
tradiction of the report. 


Mr. Stemunp Menkes is preparing for publica- 
tion a biography of Mdlle. Marie Krebs, which is, 
we understand, to as first in the columns of 
our contemporary the Musical World, and after- 
wards in a separate form. 


Ir is announced that the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester have formally refused, in reply to a 
request from the Mayor as chairman of the Fes- 
tival Committee, to give up the use of the cathe- 
dral for the next year’s Festival of the Three 
Choirs, which would, in regular rotation, have 
been held in that city. By this course, which 
was not altogether unexpected, the very existence 
of the meetings is threatened. It remains to be 
seen what course will be adopted by those who 
are anxious for their maintenance. 


Tux death at Paris, on the 7th of October, of 
the distinguished Norwegian pianist, Thomas 
Ackland Tellefsen, is announced. Tellefsen was 
born at Throndhjem, where his father was 
organist of the Cathedral, on November 26, 
1823, and was named after Sir Thomas Ack- 
land, who had made his father’s acquaintance 
while travelling in Norway. In his early child- 
hood he was bewitehed with the concertos of 





Chopin, and grew up with the fixed intent of 
veg Be # ng rar or later to that great 
master. In 1842 he managed to procure a passage 
over to Havre, and found his or to Paris. Still 
there was a great gulf fixed between the unknown 
Norse youth, and the fashionable composer. 
Tellefsen was fortunate enough to be noticed by 
George Sand, who was delighted by his ame 
and enthusiasm, and introduced him to Chopin. 
From this moment he became the composer’s 

and most faithful pupil, never leaving him for a 
moment during his final illness, Besides being a 
brilliant virtuoso, Tellefsen was a careful though 
not abundant composer, a man of wide intellectual 
sympathies, and a friend of some of the greatest 
Frenchmen of his time. 


Tue well-known pianist and composer, Herr 
Ignatz Briill, has finished a three-act opera-comic, 
named Das goldene Kreuz (“ The Golden Cross ”). 
The libretto is by Mesenthal, the author of 
Deborah. 


SHAKESPEARE’s Much Ado About Nothing has 
again been set to music by a German, Herr Hans 
Gotz, of Zurich. The work, a comic opera in 
four acts, was successfully produced at Mann- 
heim last week. 


Herr KInDERMANN, the baritone of the 
Munich Opera, is starring at the Vienna Komische 
Oper. His first appearance was in Lortzing’s 
Waffenschmied, and he was three times encored 
in the well-known aria “Auch ich war ein Jung- 
ling mit lockigem Haar.” 


Heer Rerecke, the Kapellmeister of the 
Gewandhaus Concerte, in Leipzig, is, as Viennese 
ame say, intended to be the successor of Otto 

lessoff (who is going to Karlsruhe), as first con- 
ductor of the Vienna Opera and the Philharmonic 
Concerts. 


Moe. DomrniqvE, the teacher of dancing in 
Paris, has at present in her academy a future 
Taglioni, who has beén engaged for three years 
by Halanzier for the new opera. The director 
appears to be so charmed with his young recruit 
that he allows her annually a three months’ leave 
of absence, but imposes at the same time a forfeit 
of 50,000 franes. This Taglioni of the future is 
called Amélie Colombier, and is a sister of Marie 
Colombier. She is only fifteen, but is very gifted, 
and has a musical turn, besides being an adept at 
drawing and sculpture. 


Polybiblion states that M. Edouard Fétis has 
handed over to Messrs. Firmin Didot the MS. of 
the fifth volume of the General History of Music, 
completed with the help of the documents left by 
his father. The fourth volume of this important 
work is now in the press. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Wr are informed that the complete Biography 
of the late Prince Consort, on which Mr. Theodore 
Martin has been for some time engaged, is nearly 
ready, and that the first volume may be looked 
for in December. It is now six years since the 
Early Years of the Prince Consort appeared. 


Tue great Italian tragedian, Ernest Rossi, has 
been exciting great enthusiasm in Florence by his 
rendering of the part of King Lear. But -his 
countrymen are likely to lose him put when he 
has arrived at the full maturity of his powers. 
The Brazilians are urging him warmly to return to 
them, Warsaw calls upon him to found a school of 
dramatic art in its centre, and Russia and Germany 
are putting in rival claims to his services, The 
Rivista Europea is naturally anxious that he 
should have some inducement to consider himself 
as de facto belonging to his own country, and 
suggests that the municipality of Rome should 
get together a permanent dramatic company and 
provide handsomely for its maintenance. 





Tue East Anglian 
day announces the discovery by Mr. J. E. 
Taylor, F.G.S., of a buried forest in the Orwell. 
The forest is represented by a layer of peat, 
taining trunks, leaves, and fruits of the oak, elm, 
hazel, and fir; associated with which are the 
remains of the mammoth. A bed of fresh-water 
shells, containing not now living in the 
Orwell, underlies the peat. Mr. Taylor regards 
this submarine forest as contemporaneous with 
others along the coast which existed previous to 
the depression separating England from the Con- 
tinent. 

WE are informed by the Rev. A. FH. Sayce and 
Mr. P. Le Page Renouf that we fell into an in- 
accuracy in stating, in our last number (page 429), 
that they had in yg eae “new Grammars ” 


; 


of the Assyrian and Egyptian languages respec- 
tively. The books on a Pich Messrs. Sayce and 


Renouf are engaged are merely a short praxis for 
the use of students attending their lectures on 
the tian and Assyrian languages and litera- 
ture, and are intended specially for beginners. 


Tue heirs of Count Vettor Pisani-Zusto have 
liberally given two of the most valuable pieces of 
his fine collection to the city of Venice—the 
Daedalus and Icarus, one of Canova’s first . 
and the agate toilet service which pestis 
longed to Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus. 
The first is to be placed in the Royal Academy, 
the second in the seg 


Tur inauguration of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of Liége, and the installation in the palace of 
the Prince-Bishops of the rich and interesting 
collections belonging to the Institute, took place 
on the 12th inst., in presence of M. Delcour, the 
Belgian Minister of the Interior. 


Mr. Nevsaver points out, in the Times for 
Oct. 17, that the phrase “limit of Gezer,” in the 
inscription discovered by M. Ganneau (see ACADEMY, 
Oct. 17, p. 431), most probably has reference to the 
Rabbinical law of the Sabbath. The fact that the 
letters were placed in such a way as to strike the 
eye of one coming into the town from the country 
may be explained from the existence of distant 
suburbs, whose inhabitants were allowed to go as 
far as the “limit,” but not beyond. 
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